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Worluihop  **gtudentg"  are  put  through  their  paces  by  Alan  Lloyd,  who  begins  a  new  series  with  .  .  , 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Typing  Classroom  ««  <♦ 

How  to  Spell  and  Pronounce  Shorthand  Characters  PAOI  30 


MONROE’S 


PLAN 


OPEBATOnS  WHO  KHOW...  PHEfER 


MONROE 


muiAm,  /worn.  Ammo  aiachires 


Points  the  way  to  Modernized 
Business  School  Curriculum! 

On*tiM‘*«pot  ttiidiefi  prove  that  for  the  average  hiiHineHH  machine  claM 
of  30  HlinlentH,  the  Monr<»e  5 -hi  plan  in  ideal  for  niaximiini  teaching 
effet’tivenettM  ami  ipiick.  eanx  learning,  ft  ia  offered  to  HclirndH  aa  a  "pack* 
age" — five  hand  o|N‘rated  Monroe  Kdiicatora  phia  one  electric  aiitoniatir 
Monroe  Adding4Ialculalor. 

Succeaa  of  the  S-f-l  plan  is  dtMrumented  by  ex|>erience  in  achoola 
everywliere.  Teachera  re|Nirt  aludenta  advance  at  normal  leveln  with 
tlie  Monnie  Kducator,  iMM-auae  it  lenda  itaelf  a4)  well  to  atudent  aptitiide». 
(^UM'k  maatery  of  baaic  fundamenlala  of  arithmetic  and  machine  o|N‘r* 
ation  ia  greatly  aimplified.  Naturally,  atiidenta  learn  more  eaaily  that 
way,  alum  more  intereat.  Naturally,  |>rogreaH  to  the  electric  Monroe  ia 
faat  and  aimple. 

Tlie  coat  of  inatalling  tliia  Mtuiroe  5-f-l  plan  ia  low  and  within  tlu* 
meana  of  every  acluMil.  It  aaaiirea  atiidenta  adinpiate  knowledge  of  tlie 
niachinea  the)  will  lie  reipiired  to  know  in  their  biiaineaa  careera. 

For  full  information,  aak  your  Man  from  Monroe.  ithout  obligation 
to  )mi,  lie  will  make  a  aiirvex  of  xour  needa.  Monroe  (Calculating 
Machine  CConipany,  Im*.,  Orange,  New  Jeraey. 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY 

5700  Touhy  Avenue  •  Chicago  31,  lllinoia 

Without  obligation: 

Q  Arrange  demunatration  of  azografh  duplicator 
n  Send  information  about  azoghafh  duplicator 


Teach  this  new, 
clean  way  to  make  copies 

It's  AZOGRAPH— a  patented,  low-cost  way  tc  produce 
copies  and  for  the  first  time  —  a  process  that  is  completely 
clean  from  start  to  finish. 

Mail  coupon  for  demonstration  and/or  information. 

AB'DICK 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  DUPMCATINO 

A  n  OH  K  a  ai»d  A  PH  are  reiialerwt  tradaniarke  irf  A  B  Dirk  f  '.aepaay 
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4a*arl<«iaf  lla|a-at»a»aUiia» i  tlrCrmm~HM  PaMicAlag  C.mmptmy,  Imr. 

ATLANTA  3 — STOKES  HENRY,  801  RHODES-HAVERTY  SLOG.  WALNUT  5778 
CHICAGO  II  RAY  WIRCKRT,  r>20  N.  kllCHIGAN  AVE.  MOHAWK  4-5800 
DALLAS  1 — JAMES  CASH,  FIRST  NATIONAL  SANK  BLOC.  PROSPECT  7-5064 
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BtmiaaM  Eavunaa  Waata 
a  gablahaH  aMMithW  (as- 
ragi  Jalr  aa*  Aagaat)  br  lha  Oragg  PsbUshlag 
Uwialaa  al  lb«  McGraw-Hill  Baak  Cawgaar.  lac., 
at  IMS  NabU  Bl..  PbIkScIgbla  U.  Pa.  EJItaOal 
aad  csacallca  aArca  at  UO  W.  4*  Si.,  Naw  Yarfc 
la.  Sabarrlipllaa  ralaci  |S4S  a  yaai  (IS.SS  lar 
iwa  yaan)  ar  H  aaaM  a  cagy  la  iIm  UaHsA 
Suiaai  Ckaadiaa  aad  laralga  yarlaga.  M  aaau 
a  yaar  a441ltaaal. 

Cagyrtobl.  ISSS,  by  Iba  Ciagi  PakUsWag  DIriaiaa 
al  iba  MrGtaw-Hlil  Saab  Cs.,  lac.  Priala*  la  Iba 
II. S. A.  Ealata4  ac  caraBA-clM  aMIlar  Awll  II, 
IWI,  al  Iba  Pasi  OArs  al  Pblladclghta,  rcaaayl- 


raaU,  aadrr  Iba  An  a(  March  I,  IS7S.  ladcard 
la  The  SaaiacM  Jades  sad  The  Edbcaitaa  Jadca 
lalanaallaa  aad  data  la  Iba  “Ruaiasaa  Scass” 
arc  abauacisd.  with  gcraitsaiaa,  (rsai  JIarlacar 
S  cab,  Iba  aMgaaiaa  al  baiiaaai  aaaraliraa.  Biisi- 
aasc  Eaucanaa  Wsau  la  alas  availabls  la  a 
arWraSba  adlUaa  Iraai  Ualraraily  MicrsblBs,  SIS 
N.  Flial  Si.,  Aaa  Arbar,  MIeb. 

Addraaa  earrassaadaacs  ragardlag  aabacriglioaa  «a 
Cticalallaa  Oagartaiasl,  Rusiitaaa  Eaocanaa 
W«ua.  ISW  Nabb  M..  Pbibdalghia  U,  Pa.,  ar 
SSS  W.  ASad  Siraal.  New  Yark  SS.  N.  Y.  Saiad  la 
balb  aid  addraaa  sad  aaw  addraaa  wbsa  Ibaca  b 
a  rbaags,  aad  alias  laar  waaka  lar  aalry. 


LETTERS 


MORE  ON  “IS  TEACHING 
A  PROFESSION?” 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  business-education  teacher 
and  have  been  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Certainly  we  all  have  our  gripes,  but 
the  article  entitled  “Is  Teaching  a 
Profession?  by  J,  Milnor  Dorey  ...  in 
the  November  BEW,  sums  up  my 
fedings  better  than  I  could  have 
done. 

No  doubt  many  teachers  (but  prob¬ 
ably  no  administrators)  heartily  con¬ 
cur  with  Mr.  Dorey ’*  well-written 
appraisal  of  our  “pnrfesbion.”  I  have 
had  numerous  teachiu);  colleagues 
read  the  article  and  have  had  none 
disagree  wKh  it.  Some  of  these  people 
have  taught  a*  few  as  three  years, 
while  some  have  taught  over  forty 
years. 

...  I  feel  sure  that  he  (.Vlr.  Dorey] 
would  like  to  know  that  he  has  plenty 
of  support  in  his  views,  and  I  for  one 
would  like  to  say— “Them’s  my  senti¬ 
ments  exactly!” 

Norman  L.  Dabbow 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


To  the  Editor: 

Would  it  be  possible  for  me  ...  to 
have  250  reprints  of  .Milnor  Dorey 's 
article,  “Is  Teaching  a  Profession?” 
in  the  November  issue?  .  .  . 

CitADYS  Browning  Cubtis 
Lawrence  High  School 
Falmouth,  Maxsachusetts 


Editorial  Roprints 
Now  Avoilablo 

Two  out.standing  articles  that 
arousetl  widespread  interest  when 
first  published  in  Busine.s.s  Educa¬ 
tion  World  are  now  available  in 
special  reprint  form: 

“/S  TEACHING  A  PROFES- 
SlOSr  by  J.  Milnor  Dorey, 
November,  1954.  Price:  5  cents 
a  copy,  up  to  50  copies;  dis¬ 
count  prices  for  quantity. 

’‘MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICA- 
TION-A  SCALE  FOR  RAT¬ 
ING  PPIRFORMANCE,”  by 
AJtraham  KroU,  June,  1953. 
Price:  10  cents  a  copy,  up  to 
25  copies;  discount  prices  for 
quantity. 

Order  fromi  Reprint  Dept.,  BUSI¬ 
NESS  EDUCATION  WORLD, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 
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j - "  -'“ts  should  see... 


SECRETARIAL 

Recently  announced— and  gettinj{  enthusiastic 
acceptance  everywhere!  Secretaries  love  this 
ALL-NEW  Smith-Corona  “Ei^thty-Eight”  for 
its  brand  new,  tireless  “touch"  and  effortless 
action.  Two  added  keys,  four  extra  characters 
now— making  H8  characters  in  all.  Plus  many 
other  new  features,  exclusive  features— for  in¬ 
creased  speed,  greater  efficiency  and  perfea 
writing  results. 


SMITH-CORONA  INC  i 

I  710  I.  Wotaf  Stfaat  SyrscuM  1  N  Y  I 

□  I  would  like  more  infnrnucion  on  your  i 

All-New  “Eighty-Eight’’  Office  Type-  I 
writer.  i 

□  Send  me  one  copy  of  "tip*  to  typitts"  for  j 

my  examination,  before  ordering  quanti-  i 
ties  for  student  distribution.  ! 

□  Send  me . copies  of  “tips  to  typists"  | 

for  distribution  to  our  students.  'There  | 
will  be  no  charge.  ! 

Hmm*  ■  . 

SfW _ _ _ 

SMITH -CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  officas:  Toronto, 

Ontario.  Makar*  of  famous  Smitfi-Corona  Offica  Typawrrtars,  Portabla  Typawritar*,  C/fy— .,■■■■  n.  Zaaa - 

Adding  Machina*  and  Ca»h  Ragistars,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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2  This  mighty  useful 
pocket-size  brochure 


^^iee!  Here  is  an  attractive,  easy- 
to-read,  24-page,  pocket-size  brochure— chock 
full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  tips  and 
professional  short-cTits.  It  is  of  genuine  value 
to  ail  typists— experts  or  beginners.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  it  mighty  useful,  whatever  kind 
of  typewriter  they  arc  now  using  or  will  use 
in  business.  Look  over  a  copy  first  or  order 
enough  now  for  all  your  classes.  Please  use 
coupon. 


1  ^  The  ALL-NEW 

’  Smith-Corona 


SECOND 

EDITION 


Oregg, 
Leslie^ 
and  Zoubek 


GRECC  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 
SIMPLIFIED 


with  these  teaching 
refinements  ... 


EYE-APPEAL-^  ^ 

Graphic  illustrations 
and  color  **added.** 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  MANUAL 
SIMPLIFIED— Functional  Method 


UCSSON  STRUCTURE- 

Easier^  more  fiexible 
introduction  of  theory. 


No  changes  in  outlines,  principles, 
or  sequence 


NEW'  LEARNING  AIDS— 

Homework  Helps^  **Talks** 
with  the  Student^  Check 
Lists,  Reading  Scoreboards, 
Marginal  Previews,  Vocabulary 
Studies. 


Theory  presented  in  smaller,  easier 
learning  units 


All  the  effective  new  learning  aids  and 
improvements  that  teachers 
have  asked  for 

Basic  Manual  Functional  Manual  Students  Transcript 
W'orkbook  Teacher^ s  Manual  and  Key 


GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON 
PRETRANSCRIPTION— 

Marginal  renUnders 
introduced  earlier. 


RECALL  REVIEW  CHARTS— 
Cumulative  reviews 


CRECC  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Nsm  York  56,  550  W.  42Hd  St.  DoUom  5.  SOI  Elm  St. 

CkUmao  6,  111  N.  Cmoml  St.  Toronto  4,  255  Spodtnm  Rd. 

Son  Fromelsro  4,  65  Post  St.  London  E.  C.  4,  95  Porringdon  St. 


WORKBOOK  EMPHASIZES 
WORD  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
PRETRANSCRIPTION 
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fn  this  Adding  Machine  by  FRIDEN  —  maker  of  the  fully  automatic 

Friden  Calculator^  The  Thinking  Machine  of  American  Bu.dnens 


•  Friden  has  created  the  first  ad* 
ding  machine  to  fit  the  human 
hand  —  the  first  keyboard 
granted  a  patent  in  many  years 

*  And  for  the  first  time  on  an 
American  10-key  machine,  you 
can  see  exactly  what  you’re 
adding — keep  constant  visual 
check  on  work  accuracy 


—  to  feel  how  every  finger  (of  either  hand )  fulU  i 
natural,  easy  working  position ...  how  the  over-s 
plainly  labeled  control  keys  give  direct  **live**  re 
sponse  .  .  .  how  Totals  and  Sub-totals  are  obtained 
instantly  by  depressing  bars,  without  space  strokes! 

.  .“Tttteo.  ujcCtciL  (AtLstj 

Actual  items  you  enter  on  keyboard  appear  in  this 
(^heck  W  indow  before  they  are  printed  or  added. 
Note,  too,  how  (dear  Signal  prints  automatically  on 


Natural  Way  adding  on  the  new  Friden 
'Adding  Machine  is  the  most  teachable 
and  efficient  way  of  adding.  Despite  great 
demand  from  business,  Friden  wants  to 
equip  your  school  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Ask  your  nearby  Friden  Man  to  bring  in 
a  demonstrator.  Friden  sales  and  service 
available  throughout  the  U.S.  and  world. 


tape  with  the  first  item  following  a  total. ..also  how  FaiDEN  calculatikc  maciii:me  co., I!HC., 

True  Oedit  Balance  prints  without  extra  motor  Leandro,  California. 


operations  or  pre-setting! 


PRODUCTS  OF 


I  1  •  1  THE  N 

rriden 


NATURAL  WAY  ADDING  MACHINE 

THE  AUTOMATIC  CALCULATOR 
THE  COMPUTYPER 

THE  ADD-PUNCH  MACHINE 
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A  Complete 
Line  of 

MODIRN  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  DESKS 


reduced  from  3.2  millioti  to  2.8  mil* 
lion  men  by  the  summer  of  1956,  a 
5-million-man  training  reserve  will  be 
develop<*d. 

universities  t(» 

make  its  annual  prcdic-tions  alwiit  the  Caution  on  Crodit 
coming  year.  The  nation’s  money  managers  have 

This  year’s  16-r(ian  Ek.'onomic  signalled  a  change  in  monrtary  policy. 
Forum  has  prodiic-cd  the  most  de-  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  dropped 
tailed  and  comprehendve  forecast  yet  tlie  word  "active”  from  the  term 
made  about  1955.  Like  most  other  “active  ease"  it  has  Ijeen  using  to  de- 
surveys,  it  is  optirrustic— warily  so,  scril)e  its  pokey  of  keeping  the  bank- 
hut  optimistic  nonetheless.  ing  system  supplied  with  almost  un- 

Each  expert  was  asked  to  provide  limitf'd  reserves  of  credit, 
two  predictions -one  for  his  own  par-  The  Board  will  put  its  new  policy 
ticular  branch  of  the  ec(»nomy  and  into  effec-t  chiefly  by  rcfu.sing  to  take 
another  for  the  ecoruimy  as  a  whole,  active  steps  to  increase  the  supply  of 
Most  experts  were  more  optimistic  credit.  The  result  will  l)e  that  borrow- 
about  their  own  individual  areas  than  ers  will  find  it  a  little  harder  to  get 
they  were  about  the  whole  economic  loans,  and  they  will  pay  higher  in¬ 
picture.  Estimates  of  over-all  activity  terest  rat**s  for  what  they  do  liorrow. 
indicated  that  1955  will  bring  only  By  its  action  the  Fetleral  Reserve 
a  slight  improvement  over  this  year’s  is  reflecting  the  view  that  the  current 
levels;  but  the  sum  of  the  individual  revival  in  biisincs  is  not  a  false  alarm, 
estimates  is  tliat  next  year’s  activity  but  a  real  rer.-overy.  It  feels  that  the 
may  well  top  the  bump«?r  year  of  economy  no  longer  neetls  unlimited 
1953.  credit  in  order  to  continue  its  re- 

The  more  optimistic  estimates  jire-  c*overy  and  that  a  continuation  of 
dieted  a  three  to  four  per  cent  rise  active  ease  might  actually  encourage 
in  gross  national  product,  which 
would  mean  an  average  of  alK>ut 
$367 -billion;  a  six  to  seven  per  cent 
hike  in  the  Federal  Reserve’s  indus¬ 
trial  production  index,  and  a  one- 
million  rise  in  employment  together 
with  a  drop  in  unemployment  to  just 
under  the  three-million  mark. 


1955  iconomic  Forocost 

'The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  again  rounded  up  a  group 
of  economic  experts  from  business, 
government,  and  the 


DhsI  furptt  Typing  Dttk  #23000.  Used  for 
typing,  kookktoping,  sccoonting,  ikorritsnd  and 
fanarai  kHtMosa  training.  Savaa  Ika  constrvetion 
coat  of  at  laaat  ono  cfataroomf 


r  loth  adinatahla  and  station^  typing  dotkt 
art  availahlo.  Wood  conatruction  ahaorba  ma- 
china  vibration. 


Foroign  Policy  Advigor 

Nelson  A.  RcK'kefeller  has  joined 
President  Elsenhower’s  White  House 
team  as  an  advisor  on  all  phases  of 
United  States  foreign  policy’. 

R<K*kefeller  will  l)e  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  what  Eisenhower’s  a.ssistant, 
Shemian  Adams,  is  in  domestic  affairs. 


Art  Daak  #23540  ia  a  favarita  avarywharo. 
Aatomatic  machaniam  Iowan  top  gradvally  and 
in  a  Rviat  mannar. 


Iconai^  Typing  Daak  #23500  has  rautd 
ennatmetian  foafitras,  modam  styling  and  Mo- 
tioM  rigidity. 

A/aa  nMnafactwrars  a/  boekkaaping  daaks  and 


Wrtaa  tar  traa  Catafat 

D«tkt  of  Amorico,  Inc 

Iridgoport  5,  Conn. 
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What 

typewriters 
did  you 

teach  on  today? 


It  would  take  no  crystal  ball  or  a  consultation  with 
the  mathematics  department  to  answer: 

“Chances  are  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
Royals.” 

Royals  have  the  reputation  of  being  easier  to 
teach  on  and  easier  to  learn  on. 

A  Perfect  Tool  of  Learning 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Royals  have  always 
been  built  with  the  teacher’s  and  the  pupil’s  needs 
in  mind.  They  are,  therefore,  the  Number  1  type¬ 
writers  in  schools. 

It  follows  that  the  pupils  you  graduate  take  with 
them  into  the  business  world  a  decided  preference 
for  Royals.  They  are  also  the  Number  1  typewriters 
in  the  business  world. 

Being  so  closely  meshed  with  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness,  you  are  also  probably  aware  that  electric  type- 

STANDARD  •  ELfCTRIC  •  PORTARIE 
Royal  TypowrHor  Company 
MvMofi  •#  laynl  McS««  CorporoM** 


writers  have  come  strongly  to  the  fore,  especially 
within  the  past  five  years. 

Twin  Skills  Now  Noedod 

You  have  undoubtedly  decided  that  your  pupils  are 
not  ready  for  business  until  they  have  the  twin 
vocational  skills  of  being  able  to  operate  both  man¬ 
uals  and  electrics. 

Does  it  not  seem  wise  to  have  Royal  Electrics  in 
your  classroom  as  well  as  Royal  Standards? 

The  new  Royal  Electric  has  features  that  hasten 
the  learning  of  initial  techniques.  Teaching  is  made 
easier  and  more  rewarding  for  you.  How  about  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  free  demonstration?  Why  not  send  in  the 
coupon  below? 

CUP  COUPON 

f - — — . — — - - — 

1 

j  Royal  TypowrHor  Compony 
j  School  Dopt.,  2  Park  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I 

j  Pleane  have  a  Sch<K>l  iiepreaenlative  arrange  for 
!  a  demonatration  of  the  new  Royal  RIectric  Type- 
I  writer  Q  new  Royal  .Standard  TypewriUrQ  with- 
{  out  obligation. 


1 

1 

Neme 

1 

1 

Sckeel 

1 

1 

CMv 

ttmam 

L- 
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The  Men  Who  Buy  These 
Burroughs  Business  Machines . . . 

(3nd  they  buy  them  by  the  thousands!) 

ARE  LOOKING  FOR  BURROUGHS-TRAINEO 
GRADUATES  TO  OPERATE  THEM 


According  to  theae  bumnetwmen— and  they’re  in  the 
beat  position  to  know— > the  supply  of  Burroughs- trained 
operators  barely  keeps  up  with  demand.  Seems  that 
t^y're  buying  these  nuichines  faster  than  the  schools 
can  produce  operators. 

For  you,  that  should  be  a  tip-off— that  when  you  train 
your  students  on  Burroughs  ba^  busmeas  machines 
you  automatically  give  them  an  educational  bonus 
that  wiU  help  them  find  employment  quickly. 

BEST  FOR  BUSINESS-ANO  IDEALLY  SUITED  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Beyond  the  training  advantage,  beyond  giving  your 
students  a  big  edge  over  "competition,'’  the  use  of 
Burroughs  machines  in  classrooms  is  a  wound  inveat- 
ment.  They’re  simply  designed  and  easy  to  use,  so  that 


your  students  will  like  them.  (And  that  makes  any 
teaching  job  easier.)  What’s  more,  they’re  the  most 
rugged  machines  you  can  buy — so  that,  even  in  class¬ 
room  use,  maintenance  cost  will  be  remarkably  low. 

For  complete  information,  call  the  nearest  Burroughs 
branch.  Or  write  to  the  address  below. 

ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 

Burroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  training  aids, 
based  on  long  experience  with  office  methods  and 
procedures,  to  assist  teachers  in  planning  instruction. 

Burroughs  textbooks,  practice  work  forms,  and  other 
materials  are  available  to  both  public  and  private 
schoob.  Just  call  your  local  Burroughs  representative,  or 
write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCA'nON  WORLD 


THE  S11()RT1UND-B(X)KKEKPINC  ROOM  at  Chester  (S.C.)  Senior  High  leaila 
through  the  connecting  work  area  into  the  typewriting  classroom.  Behind  the  curtained 
window  at  the  right  is  tlie  business-machines  room. 


modern  planning 

IN  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL 


T  HE  PRIDE  OF  CHESTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  (pop.  7.(X)0),  is 
■  its  new  half-million  dollar  senior  high  school.  The  one-story  brick 
building  opened  its  doors  this  fall  to  an  enrollment  of  450  students. 

From  the  moment  he  ducks  under  the  covered  walkway  that  protects 
him  on  rainy  mornings,  the  Chester  student  enjoys  the  most  nuKlern 
facilities  in  today’s  school  systems.  The  business  education  department, 
which  is  located  in  the  east  wing  of  the  building,  contains  the  latest 
models  in  office  equipment  and  bri^t,  comfortable  classnxims. 

Designed  by  Eleanor  Patrick,  a  former  instnic'tor,  this  dc'partment 
includes  an  office,  typewriting  classroom,  business-machines  room,  bcK)k' 
keeping-shorthand  classroom,  and  a  connecting  work  area.  Miss  Patrick, 
now  administrative  assistant  of  the  City  of  Chester  School  Department, 
sketched  the  original  plan. 

The  department  offic-e  is  glass  partitioned  to  provide  a  full  view  of  the 
three  classrooms.  The  small  room  contains  the  department  head’s  desk, 
a  file,  and  over  fifty  square  feet  of  book  shelves.  It  occupies  a  comer  of 
the  typing  classroom. 

The  work  area  connects  into  all  classrooms.  It  is  UK.‘ated  between  the 
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typing  rmnn  and  the  bookkeeping 
rooni,  and  facet  the  imall  butineM- 
machinet  room.  The  area  contains  a 
^tink,  a  coat  closet,  and  twenty-six 
wjuare  feet  of  shelf  space. 

CloMTOom  Loyotft 

TIm;  large  typewriting  classroom 
has  fuc'ilities  for  thirty-four  students. 
AdiuMieze  typewriting  desks  and  Cotco 
|N>sture  c*hairs  provide  ideal  student 
comfort.  The  thirty-four  Hoyal  type¬ 
writers  are  all  less  than  five  years  old. 
Sixteen  of  tiiein  have  pica  type  and 
eighteen  elite  ty|)e.  Two  of  the  ty{K?- 
wrHers  arc  eh'ctric. 

The  room  has  twenty-four  Mjuare 
fe<*t  of  gre<‘n  chalklxnird  and  twenty- 
eiglit  of  cork  bulU*tin  board.  'Fliere  is 
MS  cnibic  feet  of  adjustalile  shelving 
storage  space.  A  Karin  demonstration 
stand  is  userl  by  the  typing  instructor. 

'I'lie  large  iMMtkkeeping-shorthand 
classHNiin  also  handles  thirty-four  stu¬ 
dents.  Kuch  pupil  is  e(piipp<*d  with 
a  small  desk  (2t)  x  .‘Ifi  itK-hes)  of  light 
oak  construction  that  has  three*  drawers 
on  the  right-hand  side  (with  standard 
desk  divisions),  a  writing  Ixuird,  and 
a  kiK*e-lKrie  spact;.  Both  the  desks  and 
the  Thonet  chairs  are  cHpiipix*!!  with 
steel  glides. 

The  room  c*untains  twenty-eight 
square  feet  of  chalklxxtrd  space,  which 
is  lined  in  white  for  sixrrthand  instruc¬ 
tion.  lliere  are  fourteen  srpiare  feet  of 
cork  bulletin  Ixrard. 

The  small  husiness-rnachines  room 
in  tlie  center  is  glass  partitiorred  on 
all  aides,  with  draw  dra|H‘s  that  can 
furnish  privacy.  I'his  nx>m  cun  be 
used  simultaneously  us  a  luixirutory 
for  tlte  IxMikkeeping  class  or  the  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  class. 

The  rcxrm  furniture  iiK-ludes  six 
light  oak  stools,  a  long  jack-knife  type 


work  table,  and  five  small  oak  tables. 
Machines  available  for  student  use  are 
a  manual  A.  H.  Dick  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine,  a  Marclumt  electric  calculator, 
a  Burrou^is  electric  posting  machine, 
one  Allen  Wales  and  one  Victor  man¬ 
ual  adding  machine,  a  Hurrouglui 
electric  adding  machine,  a  Burroughs 
electric*  bookkeeping  machine,  a  Bur¬ 
roughs  manual  cxrmptometer,  and  an 
A.  B.  Dick  iniinfx>8cope.  The  older 
erpiiprnent  here  will  soon  be  replac'ed 
by  the  lutest-tyix;  models. 

Each  room  of  the  department  fol¬ 
lows  a  deaw  of  light  oak  dtxrrs,  sea- 
foam  green  walls,  arrd  marbleized  tan 
tile  floors.  Lighting  is  provided  by 
fluorc^'cnt-tulre  slim-line  lamps  and 
three-ring  silver-lxiwl  lamps.  Class 
hl(K*ks  above  the  w'indows  allow  the 
entry  of  additional  liglit  through  the 
southern  exposure  of  the  classrooms. 
The  c'cilings  are  linerl  with  f(X)t -square 
random  |>erforated  s(|uares  for  ideal 
acoicstics. 

A  ventilator  heating  system  serves 
the  entire  building.  Each  room  con¬ 
tains  a  teini>erature  control  unit.  Tlie 
air  is  circulated  by  fresh  air  intake 
and  exhaust  fans.  'I'lie  fans  exhaust 
stale  air  through  grills  in  the  ceiling. 
Exhaust  ducts  run  througli  the  attic. 

(Chester  Senior  High  offers  eiglit 
courses  in  its  business-education  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  Ik'ginning  and  Ad- 
vuiK.'ed  Typewriting,  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, 
Secretarial  Practic-e,  General  Business, 
and  Business  Law. 

Three  instructors,  Nancy  Nelson, 
Beth  Blalock,  and  Maud  Bigliam  han¬ 
dle  the  courses,  which  are  given  in 
grades  ten  through  twelve.  The  de- 
|)artment  graduates  35  in  an  average 
year  and  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
approximately  150  students. 
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ORDINARY  CLASSROOMS  in 
Chester  (S.C.)  High  feature  chair- 
desks,  bowl-lamps. 
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THE  BUSINESS  Edm-atiun 
Department  of  Chester 
Senior  Hijjh  School  (see 
fl«>or  plan  at  left)  occupies 
2,100  square  feet  of  the 
one-story,  half-niillion-dollar 
huildiiiK-  The  lMM>kkecpin|{ 
and  shorthanrl  classr<M)in 
(above)  contains  oak  desks 
and  chairs  desiKninl  for 
comfort.  Curtains  in  the 
business  machines  room 
(right),  may  be  drawn 
to  avoid  distraction  betwc'en 
classrooms.  Like  the  oth<*r 
rooms,  the  typewriting  cluss- 
r(K)m  (Ih'Iow)  enjoys  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure  and  nuxlem 
lighting  equipment.  'Fhe  two 
large  classrooms  each  seat 
34  students. 


DEVICE  IN  TRANSCRIPTION 

SOLVE  YOUR 
CRAOm  PROBLEMS 


with  the  ..  . 

RUTH  OAVIN,  Cily  ollete.  $«, 

WE  ALL  ENJOY  TEACH  INC;, 
but  whut  alxMit  Kriuiiud  papers 
and  reeurdirtg  the  grades?  If  the  paper 
k>ad  is  too  heavy,  our  work  becomes 
a  burden,  rather  than  a  pleasure.  But, 
if  we  do  not  grade  a  sufficient  numb<‘r 
of  pa|>ers,  can  we  l>e  sure  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  for  tite  class  and 
the  individual  student? 

With  large  transcription  cIasM*s, 
instructors  <io  not  have  the  time  to 
cHirri'ct  all  the  material  that  students 
consider  mailable.  Papers  have  to  lx* 
read  more  carefully  to  determine 
whether  substitutions  or  punc*tuation 
affect  the  mailability. 

To  Im‘  fair  to  the  conscientious 
student,  a  certain  number  of  papers 
must  Ik*  graded.  My  experienc'e  has 
Imk'ii  that  the  careful  student  will 
always  find  more  of  his  eirors  than 
will  the  careless  student.  So  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  mailable  ]c>tters  that  have  been 
checked  only  by  students. 

Poldars  for  Rocord* 

After  papers  are  graded,  the  grade's 
must  be  recorded.  In  a  large  class 
this  is  time  exmsuming.  We  use  a 
system  that  has  advantage's  for  both 
instriic’tor  and  student.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  semester  each  student 
prefNtres  a  Test  Folder  and  an  Analy¬ 
sis  Folder,  in  which  to  record  all  his 
transcrilied  work. 

The  material  graded  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  siK'h  as  one-  to  five-minute 
letters,  is  kept  in  the  Test  Folder. 
The  papers  are  recorded  according  to 
date  and  grade. 

All  other  transc'rilied  material  is 
placed  in  the  Analysis  Folder.  Letters 
are  checkt'd  and  recorded  according 
to  date  and  the  type  of  errors  made- 
transcription,  punctuation,  spelling. 


TEST  FOLDER 
ANALYSIS  FOLDER 

Franrivo,  Calitomij 

etc.  At  the  end  of  each  mid-term 
period,  errors  are  totaled.  Each  day’s 
work  must  be  accounted  for,  and  the 
student  knows,  when  preparing  his 
folders,  that  he  will  be  graded  on  his 
ability  to  follow'  dir(>ctions  atid  to 
record  nc'atly  and  accurately. 

Checking  of  Popora 

'The  student  lists  the  type  of  errors. 
All  misspelled  words  are  corrected 
on  the  page  on  which  they  occur. 
Tlie  student  indicates  in  shorthand  on 
each  letter  whether  the  placement, 
carbon  copy,  and  envelope  are  ac- 
c'eptable,  whether  his  shorthand  notes 
are  cancelled,  and  whether  the  type 
is  clean. 

Twice  a  week,  ten  minutes  of  the 
diertation  period  is  used  for  checking 
papers.  On  other  days,  tlie  last  ten 
minutes  of  the  tran.scription  period 
is  used. 

Dictation  rates  are  increased  each 
week.  Test  material  is  dictated  at  ten 
words  a  minute  slower  than  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  placed  in  the  Analysis 
Folder. 

To  allow  for  individual  differences, 
each  day’s  dictation  is  given  at  two 
or  three  speeds,  and  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  lt*tters  is  dictated  so  that  even 
the  best  students  will  be  busy  the 
entire  hour.  Each  student  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  minimum  number  of  letters 
each  day;  a  bonus  is  given  for  addi¬ 
tional  Idters. 

Orodkig 

Letteiheads  are  used  for  all  test 
letters.  One-  to  three-minute  letters 
are  graded  on  the  basis  of  mailability. 
The  student’s  grading  sheets  indicate 
the  type  of  enrors  that  classify  a  let¬ 
ter  as  “B”  or  “C"  (mailable).  ’The 
five-minute  letters  and  manuscripts 


are  graded  on  accuracy  and  the  rate 
of  transcription. 

All  spelling  errors  are  corrected 
on  the  papers  and  entered  in  the 
folder.  The  student  has  his  own  spel¬ 
ling  list  for  the  entire  semester. 

At  the  end  of  the  mid-term  period, 
the  student  averages  his  grades  in  the 
Test  Folder.  All  his  work  is  before 
him,  and  he  sees  clearly  what  progress 
he  has  made.  The  problem  of  grading 
is  minimized  liecaiisc  the  individual 
can  see  just  what  he  will  deserve. 

When  the  folders  are  returned,  the 
instructor  disc*us.ses  with  each  student 
methcxls  for  improving  his  work. 

At  mid-tenn  the  instruc-tor  chec-ks 
the  reeonied  papers  and  transfers  the 
grades  to  the  record  IxMik.  Because 
the  student  knows  he  will  be  judged 
on  his  ability  to  follow  dir€*ctions  and 
to  rer-ord  accurately  and  neatly,  the 
folders  can  be  checked  quickly.  Miss¬ 
ing  papers  are  given  an  “F”  grade, 
but  my  experience  has  l)een  that 
pup<'rs  are  seldom  missing. 

In  the  Analysis  Folder,  as  in  the 
Test  Folder,  the  student  has  his  mid¬ 
term  work  iM'fore  him.  From  the 
recorded  eirors,  the  instructor  can  tell 
the  student’s  weakiu'sses  at  a  glance. 
If  there  are  too  many  transcription 
errors,  the  dictation  may  be  tix)  fast 
for  that  student  or  he  may  be  weak 
in  shorthand  theory.  Too  many  .spell¬ 
ing  or  typograpliical  errors  indicate 
the  nee<l  for  more  cunceiitratioii  on 
s|K*lling  and  better  prixifreading. 

Helping  th«  Individual  Student 

When  the  students  are  transcribing 
material  to  be  graded,  they  should 
not  be  intemipte<l  or  given  help.  On 
the  days  when  they  are  traitscribing 
Analysis  letters,  the  inst  rue-tor  has  an 
opiKirtunity  to  discicss  individual 
problems  with  the  students. 

Oil  these  days,  students  may  ask 
for  help  in  reading  their  notes.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  is  to  work  with 
each  student  indivitlually.  The  h'ss 
imaginative  ones,  and  the  ones  with 
the  poorest  viK-abularies,  have  the 
greatest  diflRculty.  The  instructor 
should  "sort  out"  his  students  and 
give  helj)  where  it  is  most  needed. 

It  is,  as  already  stated,  impossible 
to  grade  all  pape^rs.  However,  by  using 
the  Test  Folder,  which  contains  the 
papers  graded  by  the  instnic-tor,  and 
the  Analysis  Folder,  which  contains 
the  papers  cxirrected  by  the  students, 
it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  check  that 
is  not  difficnilt  for  the  instruc-tor  and  is 
in  itself  a  teaching  techni(|ue. 


It 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK 
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HEXEN  HINKSON  GREEN  // 


elaborate  plans  as  I’m  required  to 
make  lying  around  on  any  ex{x*rieiK'ed 
teacher’s  desk.” 

She  fixes  you  with  an  accusing  eye, 
then  adds  hastily,  ”When  you  get  to 
be  g(Kxl,  what  happens-do  you  just 
skip  them  altogether?” 


student  teacher,  ”is  how  anyliody  ever 
has  time  enough  to  make  ull  those 
lesson  plans.  It  seems  to  take  me 
hours  to  prepare  just  one.  Do  all 
teachers  —  good  teachers,  1  mean  — 
write  out  lesson  plans  for  each  day’s 
work?  I  don’t  remember  seeing  such 


IT  NFA  ER  FAILS,”  you  say.  “Just 
when  somebody  tries  to  get  by 
without  a  lesson  plan,  that’s  the  day 
the  supervisor,  the  critic|ue  teacher, 
the  board  member,  or  the  PTA  visit¬ 
ing  committee  drops  in.” 

“What  I  can’t  see,”  says  Jean,  the 


"How  much  should  a  teacher  plan?"'  .  .  . 


...  is  a  (]uestion  that  re(]uire8  a  bit 
of  careful  answering. 

“Good  teac-hers  plan  lessons,  Jean,” 
you  say,  "whether  they  are  student 
or  cadet  teachers,  beginning  teachers, 
or  aged-in-work  ones.  In  fact,  the 
more  experienced  teacher  probably 
spends  more  time  in  planning  than 
the  l>eginner— but  her  method  of  at¬ 
tack  is  different.  It’s  likely  that  she 
spends  a  great<*r  percentage  of  her 
time  in  long-range,  over-all  unit,  term, 
and  yearly  planning  than  she  dium 
on  daily  techniques  and  pnx-edures. 
If  she  spends  several  days,  or  even 
weeks,  on  the  over-all  layout  of  a 
unit  of  work,  she  can  reduce  greatly 
the  time  spent  on  each  day’s  planning 
— l)ecause  of  this  advance  wijrk,  and 
liecause  she  is  an  experienced  teacher. 
With  her  master  plan  mapped  out 
so  clearly,  her  written  plan  for  each 
day  may  be  a  bare  skeleton.  But  not 
always.  The  detail  will  vary  with  the 
material  and  the  procedure.” 

“You  mean,"  says  Jean  hopefully, 
“that  some  day  1  can  get  to  the  stage 


where  I  don’t  have  to  write  down  my 
plans  in  such  great  detail?  If  I  try 
to  do  it  now.  I’m  sure  to  leave  out 
something  terrifically  important.” 

“That’s  what  I  mean,”  you  say. 
“You  see,  Jean,  any  lesson  plan  is  a 
guide  for  the  particular  teacher  using 
it.  It’s  like— well,  like  the  difference 
lM*twe«*n  a  skeleton  recipe  that  an 
experieiKjed  cook  might  have  suc'cess 
with,  but  that  an  inexperienc-ed  cook 
might  botch  up  horribly  because  it 
left  out  all  the  details  of  pnK'edure.” 

Jean  is  interested.  “Go  on,  please,” 
she  says. 

“Well,  an  experienced  cook  would 
have  no  trouble  at  all  with  a  pudding 
recipe  that  called  for  1  cup  of  sugar, 
1/3  cup  of  cornstarch,  2  cups  of  milk, 
and  3  tabh'spoons  of  c*ocoa.  You  don’t 
have  to  tell  her  what  to  do  with  it. 
She  knows  from  experience  that  the 
quick,  easy  way  to  mix  it  without  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  a  hopelessly  lumpy 
mess  is  to  combine  the  dry  ingredients 
first  'Then  she  slowly  adds  the  liquid, 
a  little  at  a  time,  beating  after  each 


addition  until  the  mixture  is  smooth. 
And  she  has  sense  enough  to  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a  teasiNxm  of  vanilla— 
both  of  which  the  recipe  forgot  to 
mention.  In  fact,  she  probably  throws 
in  a  dash  of  cinnamon  bec‘aus<?  she 
knows  from  experience  that  that 
helps  bring  out  the  cluK-olate  flavor. 
Or  she  may  make  that  teasp<N)n  of 
vanilla  half  lemon  extract— l>ecause, 
again,  she  knows  from  experieiu'e  that 
half  vanilla,  half  lemon,  when  added 
to  the  clux'olate,  gives  a  delU'ious 
zip  to  the  flavor,  SIm?  doesn’t  have  to 
l)e  told  how  long  to  ccKik  it,  either. 
She  knows! 

“But  give  that  same  list  of  in¬ 
gredients  to  a  beginning  c<N)k,"  you 
go  on,  “and  what  happens?  With  im) 
directi<His  as  to  how  to  prcK-eed  step 
l)y  step,  she  probably  dumps  the  dry 
ingredients  into  the  milk  all  at  one 
fell  swcxip,  and  gets  one  terrible 
lumpy  mess  that  can’t  be  de-Iumped 
or  mixed  smoothly." 

“You  know,"  Jean  says,  “that’s  an 
awfully  good  simile— comparing  be- 
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giiinirig  and  experienced  cooks  to  be- 
Kinning  and  experienced  teachers, 
llte  beginning  teachers  need  to  know 
not  only  the  ingredients  of  each  day’s 
lesson,  Init  also  the  details  of  putting 
(Item  together  to  end  up  with  good 
cooking— I  mean  results.  A  good  les¬ 
son  plan  for  a  beginner  will  include 
both  ingredients  and  directions." 

"I  suppose  if  1  can  just  find  the 
necessary  ingredicmts,  the  right  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  directions  for  mix¬ 
ing,  III  be  all  set,  won’t  I?"  says  Jean, 
whrrse  fancy  is  obviously  caught  by 
the  idea.  "Have  you  got  any  magic 
formula  or  recipe  for  the  perfect  les¬ 
son  plan  that  you  could  slip  me?" 

"No  more  than  1  have  a  magic 
formula  for  all  the  wonderful  things 


there  are  to  cook,"  you  reply.  "Les- 
stm  plans  are  like  recipes  in  that  way, 
too.  What  makes  one  delicious  might 
be  horrible  in  another— even  in  regard 
to  proc*edure.  For  example,  you  beat 
and  beat  and  Wat  a  butter-cake  mix¬ 
ture,  but  you  practically  toss  muffin 
ingredients  together.  You  want  muffin 
batter  to  be  slightly  lumpy  when  you 
pour  it  into  the  tins.  It  all  depends  on 
what  you  are  trying  to  turn  out,  as 
well  as  what  you  are  dealing  with." 

You  pick  up  the  card  that  is  lying 
on  top  of  the  stack  of  notes.  “This 
I  do  Wlieve,  Jean,"  you  say,  handing 
the  card  to  her.  "I  haven’t  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  where  I  copied  tliat  from, 
but  1  Wlieve  what  it  says  there." 

Jean  reads  it: 


"Lesson  planning  is  in  its  highest 
form  when  it  is  a  constant  process  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  who  is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  clearly  defiruKl  goals  .  .  . 
It  is  in  its  lowest  form  when  it  at¬ 
tempts  merely  to  set  down  so  many 
rigid  facts  for  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
'Thrus.,  Fri.,  in  neat  outlinr*  form  to 
be  given  back  by  the  pupil  at  the  end 
of  the  term  in  written  examination." 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  you 
shouldn’t  write  down  anything,’’  you 
remind  her.  “Keep  reminding  your¬ 
self  that  detailed  planning  now  is 
training  for  ability  to  make  and  use 
abbreviated  plans  later.  We’ll  talk 
about  those  after  a  while.  Right  now, 
let’s  go  on  with  what  goes  into  a 
good  lessoii  plan." 


What  you  put  into  a 

.  .  .  but  some  fac'tors  are  cf instant. 
You  tell  Jean,  "Even  though  no  two 
may  be  exactly  alike,  there  are  some 
basic  things  to  know  about  lesson 
planning.  You’ve  got  to  know  your—" 

‘'PurpaBe,”  finishes  Jean,  laugliing. 
"I’ve  been  around  you  lung  erKiugh 
to  finish  that  one.  You  start  ever>'- 
thing  with,  'Have  a  puriios*^’.  Purpose 
is  just  alxMit  the  Numlier  One  ingre¬ 
dient  of  any  lesson  plan,  isn’t  it?" 

You  nod  agreement.  "And,  as  a 
beginning  teacher,  youll  find  that  it’s 
nut  a  bad  idea  to  write  it  down  in 
words.  If  you  can  write  it  down, 
you’ve  defined  it  clearly  in  your  own 
thinking." 

You  go  on.  "Your  pur|M)se  isn’t 
going  to  lie  too  imixirtant  unless  it 

The  values  of  lesson 

.  .  .  begin  to  become  clear  to  Jean. 

"A  lesson  plan  is  really  a  tool,  isn’t 
it?"  she  says.  "It’s  a  sort  of  personal¬ 
ized  tool  made  to  fit  just  you,  the  way 
you  might  get  skates  or  golf  clubs 
made  just  fur  you.  U'luit  might  work 
best  for  one  person  might  not  he 


good  lesson  plan  may 

is  gearetl  to  meet  some  particuUir 
needs  of  your  boys  and  girls— prefer¬ 
ably  immediate  needs  rather  than 
remote  ones.  Otherwise,  your  lesson 
probably  won’t  be  too  effective,  no 
matter  how  detailed  your  planning 
may  be." 

“Yes,"  says  Jean,  "and  I’ve  learned 
that  a  lesson  plan  should  have  a 
title,  plus  a  statement  of  what  is 
going  to  happen— at  least,  what  you 
expect  to  happen— and  the  procedures 
you  expeti  to  follow." 

“Tlierc  should  be  a  brief  statement 
of  the  subject  matter  the  teacher  will 
need  in  carrying  on  the  lesson,"  you 
remind  her. 

"Another  thing,"  says  Jean.  “Be¬ 
ginning  teachers  should  make  refer- 

planning  .  .  . 

just  right  for  another  to  use.  Isn’t 
that  the  idea?" 

“Right,"  you  say.  “And  if  it  is  a 
good  lesson  plan,  it  will  probably  help 
you  do  these  things.  (You  fish  out 
aiMither  card  from  the  folder  and 
hand  it  to  her.) 


vary  .  .  . 

ence  in  their  plans  to  the  illustrative 
materials  and  references  they  intend 
to  use  or  indicate.  Last  week,  I  had 
the  most  beautiful  supplementary 
chart  all  worked  out  to  help  put  my 
expLination  across  in  bookke^epirig, 
and  I  completely  forgot  to  use  it.” 

"In  a  nutshell,  Jean,”  you  say,  “you 
can  cover  what  g(H‘s  into  lesson  plan¬ 
ning  in  these  four  words:  preparation, 
jyrestmtation,  application,  and  testing. 

"One  final  thing  to  include  in  your 
plan,  Jean,  is  a  spot  where  you  record 
wliat  actually  did  happen.  Keep  it 
very,  very  brief— for  instance,  ‘Ex¬ 
planation  was  t(K)  involved,’  or  Tried 
to  cover  entirely  too  much  in  one 
day,’  or  ‘This  device  really  worked.’ 
Such  things  help  in  future  planning." 


“  ‘A  good  lesson  plan,’  "  Jean  reads, 
"  ‘should : 

•  Aid  the  teacher  in  thinking 
through  a  problem. 

•  Assist  in  securing  aderjuate  and 
definite  preparation  for  the  lesson. 

•  Give  the  teacher  a  feeling  of 
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self-assurance,  security,  and  poise. 

•  Provide  her  with  opportunity  to 
develop  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
in  using  instructional  materials. 

•  Assist  her  in  harmonizing  her 
teaching  with  the  best  in  philosophy 
and  theory. 

•  Aid  in  adjusting  the  class  work 
to  the  ability  and  interests  of  pupils. 


•  Help  in  evaluating  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  methods,  processes,  materials. 

•  Aid  in  selection  of  what  shall  be 
taught  out  of  all  that  is  available. 

•  Help  to  make  best  use  of  time. 

•  Help  the  teacher  see  the  relation 
of  each  unit  to  the  whole  of  the  work. 

•  Aid  in  gaining  frt'edom  from 
slavish  adherence  to  the  textbook.’  ” 


Jean  pauses.  ”1  think  I’d  lietter 
copy  that  down  for  my  notes.” 

"Then  let’s  add  a  couple  more,”  you 
say.  “With  well-planned  lessons, 
teachers  and  pupils  will  be  thinking 
in  the  same  terms,  and  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fusion  will  l)e  eliminated.  Also,  teach¬ 
ers  can  teach  up-to-date  information 
much  better  with  good  lesson  plans.” 


Shortcuts  used  by  experienced  teachers  .  . 


.  .  .  are  not  the  result  of  any  magic 
formula,  you  as.sure  Jean. 

“Those  shortcuts  of  exiierienced 
teachers  that  we  were  talking  about  a 
moment  ago,  Jean,  are  often  just 
added  ability  to  make  use  of  ‘helps’ 
that  have  already  been  prepared. 
Overlooking  them  means  duplication. 

“First  among  those  prepared  helps 
are  gO(xl  basic  textbooks.  Next,  I 
think,  would  come  the  accompanying 
teachers’  manuals;  then  state  courses 
of  study.  Tlie  degree  to  which  each  of 
these  ready-made  helps  is  of  value  in 
lesson  planning  will  vary  with  the 
subject,  the  book,  and  the  teacher. 
But  in  certain  areas  there  are  text¬ 
books  that  constitute  a  series  of  well- 
planned,  carefully  unified  les.sons  in 
themselves.  'The  accr)mpanying  teach¬ 
ers’  manuals  supplement  these  plans. 
Textbooks  and  teachers’  manuals  like 
these  are  especially  helpful  to  l)egin- 
ning  teachers  l)ecause  they  make 
available  to  them  the  thinking  of 
ex|)eriencerl  teachers  and  authorities 
in  the  fieUl. 

“State  cotirses  of  study  are  often 
filled  with  suggestions  for  activities 
and  evaluation,  with  materials  and 
bibliography.  'The  experienced  teach¬ 
er  utilizT'S  all  thest*  ready-made  helps. 

“Another  shortcut  of  many  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  is  effective  long-range 
planning,  which  we’ve  already  men¬ 
tioned.  A  teacher  may  have  her  sem¬ 
ester  or  yearly  plans  well  worked  mit, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  legium  cal¬ 
endar.  In  that  way,  she  is  more  likely 
to  reach  her  objective.  She  formulates 


her  large  utiit  plans  before  she  tackles 
the  daily  ones. 

“The  beginning  teacher  is  likely  to 
lose  proper  perspective  and  tackle 
daily  units  first.  The  experienced 
teacher  usually  has  some  large  unit 
plan  that  is  basic,  even  though  it 
may  vary  according  to  the  work. 

Here’s  one  type  of  large  unit  plan 
that  you  can  find  in  a  miKlified  form 
in  almost  any  material  on  unit  plan¬ 
ning.  My  note  in  the  comer  says, 
‘Adapted  from  half  a  dozen  sources.’ 

•  Central  Idea  to  l)e  developerl  in 
statement  form.  This  includes  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  the  unit,  both  general  and 
specific: 

•  Pos.sible  approaches  to  the  unit 

•  Major  problems-the  outline  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  unit,  the 
statement  of  minor  problems 

•  Activities  of  the  unit 

•  Correlation  with  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum 

•  Test  on  unit 

•  Desired  outcomes  in  terms  of 
knowledges,  skills,  abilities,  appre¬ 
ciations 

•  Materials  used 

•  Bibliography 

“Still  another  shortcut  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  is  one  we’ve  al¬ 
ready  talked  about -the  ability  to  use 
skeletal  outlines.  The  beginner  must 
fill  in  outlines  cr>mpletely, 

“Many  experienced  teachers  prefer 
file  cards  to  plan  books  for  lesson 
plans.  'They  are  easily  ananged  and 
handled,  easily  filed  or  discarded. 
They  are  simple  to  use  in  class.  Fw 


example,  if  you  want  to  include  a 
game  or  short  quiz  in  the  day’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  it’s  easy  to  hold  the  card  with 
the  game  or  questions  in  your  hand. 
And  cards  are  ju.st  about  the  most 
flexible  medium  possible  fur  adding 
or  deleting. 

“Some  teachers  re(}uired  to  use  a 
standardi/(‘d  plan  IxKik  or  form  de- 
vi.se  their  own  series  of  quick 
symlad.s,  such  as  RW  (Review  Work), 
Lib  (Library  Reading),  and  so  forth.” 

“One  thing  still  Imthers  me,’’  says 
jean.  “How  far  should  I  go  in  plan¬ 
ning,  and  how  much  of  it  should  the 
students  do?” 

“That’s  one  of  the  major  issues  in 
erlncation  t(Kluy,  Jean.  You  can  find 
g(KHl  teachers  with  opinions  at  Imth 
extremes  and  in  the  middle.  I  know 
it  sounds  as  though  I’m  evading  the 
issue,  but  th<‘re  doc>sn’t  S(‘em  to  lie 
any  hard-and-fast  answer. 

“Some  ediK'utors  hold  that  detno- 
cratic  planning  should  Im*  done  most 
largely  in  certain  core  subjects,  and 
to  a  much  smaller  degree  in  special¬ 
ized  areas  where  the  main  purpose 
actually  is  to  master  a  skill.  There  are 
others  who  l>elieve  that  democratic 
|)lanning  should  lie  carried  on  to  the 
same  degree  in  ail  siibje(*ts. 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  yours<’lf  each 
time,  Jean,  'What  are  our  objectives 
in  this  particular  unit  of  work?  What 
w)rt  of  planning  will  best  achieve 
them?'  That’s  the  only  way  you  can 
get  an  answer  that  means  anything. 
You  may  not  always  be  right,  but  at 
least  you’ll  be  on  the  right  track.” 
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to  the  louder  clatter  and  in  self-defense 
to  discern  the  sound  of  J,his  own 
machine. 

(Corollary;  Never  put  a  student  be¬ 
tween  two  others.  The  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  will  lean  away  from  whichever 
adjacent  machine  is  noisier,  and  he 
probably  will  be  unable  to  hear  his 
machine's  bell.  Besides,  while  we  can 
spare  the  instants  in  which  two  stu¬ 
dents  compare  performance,  we  can¬ 
not  spare  the  minutes  it  takes  three 
students  to  check  up  on  one  another.) 

If  the  two  do  type  at  about  the  same 
rate,  they  will  inevitably  begin  to  pace 
one  another,  to  compete,  to  compare; 
they  will  give  one  another  more  sus¬ 
tained  motivation  than  will  the  clever¬ 
est  game  ever  invented. 

Because  pairing  is  basic,  it  becomes 
the  key  factor  in: 

Good  CloMroom  Arrongomont 

The  room  arrangement  controls  the 
learning  conditions,  working  habits, 
teaching  procedures,  and  the  waste  or 
savings  of  class  time,  ea(^  of  which  has 
a  pronounced  effect  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  class. 

The  tables  seem  best  in  paired  rows, 
with  aisles  of  30  inches. 

The  windows  should  be  at  the  stu¬ 
dents’  right  (the  reverse  of  what  is 
normal  in  other  classrooms)  so  that 
the  natural  light  will  fall  directly  on 
the  textbooks,  without  shadow.  Sec¬ 
ond  choice:  windows  behind  the  stu¬ 
dents.  If  neither  arrangement  is  pos¬ 
sible,  then  you  oufdit  to  have,  must 
have,  fluorescent  lights.  No  typist  can 
face  a  window;  the  glare  blurs  die 
book,  causes  eyestrain,  results  in  head¬ 


aches,  in  addition  to  extra  errors. 

A  chalkboard  should  cross  the  front 
of  the  room,  wall  to  wall.  Also  in  the 
front  of  the  room  should  be  a  keyboard 
wall  chart,  possibly  mounted  on  a 
window-blind  or  map  roller  so  that  it 
may  be  raised  and  lowered.  There 
should  be  a  movable  demonstration 
stand.  [Doctor  Lloyd’s  article  here 
next  month  describes  how  to  use  these 
front-of-the-room  facilities.— Editor] 

Tlie  teacher’s  desk  traditionally  has 
been  in  the  front  of  the  room;  but  many 
experienced  typing  teachers  will  affirm 
that  moving  the  desk  to  the  rear  re¬ 
duces  misbehavior.  Students  often  be¬ 
have  better  when  they’re  not  quite 
sure  where  the  teacher  is. 

As  much  space  as  possible  should 
be  available  for  display.  Ideal:  the 
new- 


IT  HAS  NKVEH  been  my  privilege 
to  teach  in  a  scIum)!  that  had  an  oil 
well,  gold  mine,  or  other  financial 
heritage  that  made  |)ouible  everything 
for  which  a  typing  teacher  might  wist¬ 
fully  yeani. 

But  it  lias  been  my  privilege  to 
know  scores  of  teachers  who,  by  adroit 
classroom  matiagement,  have  won  su¬ 
perior  results  in  classrooms  with  very 
ordinary  facilities,  or  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  claisnMms  that  were  most  in¬ 
adequate. 

Some  of  their  plans  and  procedures 
have  proved  so  effective  that  they 
mc*rit  reporting  for  all  who  would  like 
to,  or  must,  "make  the  most"  of  pres¬ 
ent  facilities. 


Pairing  Your  Sfwdant* 

One  factor  has  emerged  as  basic: 
each  student  should  have  senneone 
seated  fairly  close  to  him.  There  is 
something  helpful,  reassuring,  yet 
challenging  in  the  sound  of  typing  near 
by.  We  keep  going,  working  as  though 
the  seconds  were  precioiu,  because  our 
teammate  is  rattling  along  and  because 
we  don't  want  him  to  know  that  we 
are  in  distress,  or  lost,  or  dawdling. 

Wlien  two  students  are  together, 
they  will  help  one  another  a  great  deal, 
overcoming  the  familiar  "What  page 
was  that?"  and  similar  interruptions  to 
clau  instruction. 

But  note:  it  is  important,  too,  that 
the  two  type  at  about  the  same  gross 
speed.  There  should  tM>t  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  more  than  4  or  5  warn.  If  one 
is  much  faster  than  the  other,  the 
slower  one  will  be  discouraged;  mexe- 
over,  he  will  lean  off  balance  in  recoil 


•style  cork  boards,  trimmed  with 
neat  aluminum.  But,  lacking  them, 
teachers  make  many  improvisations, 
such  as  panels  of  sheetrock  on  which 
materials  may  be  thumbtacked.  Or  a 
panel  of  Beaverboard  on  which  things 
may  be  taped.  Or  a  series  of  plywood 
boards,  hinged  like  a  giant  book.  Or 
panels  of  heavy  cardboard,  painted  or 
masked  and  equipped  with  eyelets  so 
that  the  panels  may  hang  from  hooks. 
Or  tight  strands  of  wire  from  which 
displays  may  be  hung  on  tiny  clamp 
hooks. 

But  the  most  dynamic  factor  is: 

Sooting  Your  Studonts 

Every  teacher  knows  that  any  stu¬ 
dent  who  esmnot  see  or  hear  well  must 
be  up  front  (B,  in  the  chart)  lest  the 
teacher’s  directions,  chalkboard  work, 
and  demonstrations  be  but  mysteries 
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to  him.  But  there  are  other  elements 
that  are  often  overlooked.  As: 

1.  Shy  students,  who  are  flustered 
by  attention,  and  torpid  students,  who 
need  constant  urging,  should  be  seated 
next  to  the  outside  aisles  (C  and  D, 
in  the  chart)  where  they  can  be  aided 
very  casually  and  very  often,  but  quite 
unostentatiously. 

2.  Put  a  pair  of  your  best  and  most 
handsome  typists— they  can  include  re¬ 
peaters— by  each  classroom  door  (E, 
in  the  chart),  where  they  can  act  as 
receptionists  to  visitors  or  interception- 
ists  to  intruders  (and  where,  by  the 


way,  they  make  a  fine  impression  on 
anyone  who  happens  to  look  in). 


3.  Young  teachers  may  put  loud 
students  up  front,  “under  my  eye.”  Ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  know  better:  they 
deprive  the  extroverts  of  an  audience 
by  parking  them  in  the  back  of  the 
room  (F,  in  the  chart). 

4.  Seat  a  squad  of  bright  students 
well  forward,  near  the  front  door, 
where  you  can  have  one  or  pairs  of 
them  demonstrate  minor  techniques, 
ask  them  to  type  chores  from  the  office, 
or  easily  dispatch  them  on  errands— 
with  minimum  disruption. 

5.  Students  who  have  diflk'ulty  in 
the  course  should,  like  the  shy  stu¬ 
dents,  be  placed  on  outside  aisles. 
Reason:  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
overt  coaching  and  can  be  aided  much 
more  frequently— every  time  the  teach¬ 
er  walks  along  a  side  aisle— and  effec¬ 
tively  when  they  are  “out  of  sight”  of 
the  class  than  when  they  are  spot¬ 


lighted  "up  front”  where  every  atten¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  helpful,  is  embar¬ 
rassing. 

Pupils  have  many  individual  differ¬ 
ences;  discerning  teachers  find  ways 
to  apply  the  differences  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  efficiency  both  of  individuals 
and  of  the  class.  One  keynote  for  per¬ 
sonal  welfare  is: 

Tti«  Height  of  Toblos 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why 
the  height  of  the  tables  on  which  ma¬ 
chines  rest  matters  keenly. 

One  is  the  obvious  fact  that  students 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Moreover, 
the  average  high  school  student  will 
grow  an  inch  taller  each  year  he  is  in 
class. 

The  second  is  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  height  of  the  machine  has  a 
pronouitced  effect  on  speed,  on  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  especially  on  accuracy. 
One  reason  why  typing  students  are, 
almost  universally,  much  too  inaccu¬ 
rate  is  the  simple  fact  that  their  ma¬ 
chines  are,  almost  universally,  much 
too  low.  The  slope  of  the  forearm 
should  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  keyboard. 

A  quick  guide:  with  a  student’s 
fingers  on  the  home  keys,  lay  a  yard¬ 
stick  across  his  arms,  up  liy  his  elbows. 
His  fingertips  should  be  two  or  three 
inches  higher  than  the  stick,  for  a  man¬ 
ual  machine;  or  on  a  level,  for  an 
elec’tric. 

Ideally,  every  classroom  should  be 
equipped  with  tables  that  are  instantly 
adjustable  in  height.  There  are  three 
practical  makes  on  the  market:  Type 
A  (in  the  illustration),  has  an  "eleva¬ 
tor"  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
turning  a  knob.  Type  R  has  legs  that 
stretch  or  retract  at  the  turn  of  a  knob 
under  the  top  of  the  table.  Type  C  has 


a  “well”  lined  with  wood  strips  that 
serve  as  supports  for  a  strung,  remov¬ 
able  tray  on  which  the  typewriter  is 
placed. 

Lacking  funds  to  buy  such  fine  ta¬ 
bles  but  having  some  money  to  invest 
in  new  ones,  the  teacher  can  at  least 
buy  tables  of  diflerent  heights.  A  min¬ 
imum  diversification  would  be  to  have 
20  per  cent  of  the  tables  27  inches 
high;  60  per  cent,  29  inches  high;  and 
20  per  cent,  30  or  31  inches  higli.  In 
view  of  the  suggestions  for  seating  stu¬ 
dents  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  it 
is  not  practical  to  have  all  the  high 
tables  in  the  back;  rather,  the  tables 
should  “bank  up”  somewhat  like  an 
amphitheater,  with  the  “low  spot”  at 
the  front  of  the  second  or  third  row 
from  the  door. 

Teachers  who  cannot  buy  new  ta¬ 
bles  still  have  recourse  to  adapting 
their  present  tables  by  putting  “boost¬ 
ers”  (Illustration  D)  under  the  legs  at 
each  end  of  each  table  or  “bouts”  (Il¬ 
lustration  E)  on  each  leg.  Your  build¬ 
ing  custodian  will  prefer  the  latter, 
since  sweeping  is  difficult  when  “Inmst- 
ers”  are  used. 

Worth  noting:  Tables  should  be 
rigid  and  individual.  When  more  than 
one  machine  is  on  a  table,  the  vibra- 
tiqn  of  (sach  machine  loosens  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  others,  caiuing  all  to 
skip.  Many  a  student  is  accused  of 
poor  spacebar  techniciue  when  the  real 
fault  is  a  wobbly  or  dual  table. 

Speaking  of  tables  brings  up: 

Your  Typowriting  Choirs 

Ideally,  every  typing  stiulent  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  posture  chair,  or  at  least  to 
one  of  the  new  chairs  designed  for 
typing  rooms— the  seats  are  instantly 
adjustable  in  height,  but  the  backs  are 
stationary. 

The  seat  should  be  hi  git  enougli  for 
firm  support  of  the  thigh,  with  heels 
squarely  on  the  floor,  Tlie  reasons  for 
adjustable-height  table’s,  or  at  least  for 
varied-height  tables,  obviously  apply 
to  chairs.  There  should  be  metal  glid¬ 
ers.  not  casters,  on  the  chairs;  casters 
permit  the  chair  to  roll  back  as  the 
student  types. 

The  height  of  your  chairs,  if  y<m 
purchase  new  ones  or  adapt  present 
ones,  will  vary  from  16  (few)  to  18 
(most)  to  26  (two  or  three)  inches 
high.  Try  also  to  have  two  or  three 
spare  chairs  that,  like  st(X)Is,  have  no 
back  supports;  they  are  for  »ise  by 
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ttudeiiU  w}io  iiiKift  uii  slumping  Uick 
ill  their  chairs. 

There  is  one  more  essential; 

Your  Typewriters 

Certain  facts  and  opinions  now  seem 
to  lie  well  accepted: 

1.  Typewriters  take  a  beating.  They 
evolve  cliaracteristics  from  their  oper* 
ators.  A  used  machine  invariably  dis¬ 
torts  the  student’s  typing  habits.  So, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  good,  old 
machine.*’  No  classroom  typewriter 
ought  to  lie  more  than  five  years  old— 
one  can  learn  on  older  machines,  but 
not  as  efficiently  as  on  a  newer  one; 
nor  can  he  accomplish  as  much. 

[Last  Seiit ember.  Doctor  Lloyd  pro¬ 
vided  here  a  complete  listing  cf  type¬ 
writer  serial  numliers  for  determining 
the  ages  of  machines- Kdif or] 

For  the  liest  combination  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  instructional  results,  the  big 
schools— the  ones  with  persons  assigned 
to  study  these  matters-have  three-year 
trade-in  plans. 

2.  'fypewriters  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  should  liave  lettered,  not  blank, 
keyboards.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
the  learner  (except  tliat  he  is  reassured 
by  lettered  keyboards),  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  teach  witli  lettered  keyboards. 

All  contemporary  typing  tcxtbixiks  tell 
the  learner  to  locate  new  keys  by  look¬ 
ing  at  his  keyboard. 

Blank  keyboards,  incidentally,  do 
not  keep  the  student  from  kxiking  at 
the  keyboards.  It  is  tnie  that  he  oc¬ 
casionally  looks  to  locate  a  rarely  use<l 
key,  like  the  even  aa  you  and  1; 
but  he  iMually  looks  to  cimfirm  the  po¬ 
sition  of  his  hands,  and  he  does  that 
on  either  keyboard. 

3.  All  makes  of  machines  generally 
used  in  the  community  should  lie  rep-  q 
resented  in  the  classroom.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  typing  rtnim,  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  tlie  rcKiin  used  for  lieginners 
should  be  identical— for  ease  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  saving  of  time— both  in  si/e 
of  type  and  kind  of  machine. 

If  there  is  only  one  typing  nxim, 
moat  machines  (including  yours) 
should  be  alike,  with  a  pair  each  of 
the  other  makes.  Put  these  others  "up 
front,  by  the  door,"  where  the  bright 
group  is  seated.  'These  students  will 
need  less  help  in  adapting  instructions; 
and  having  the  machines  up  front  will 


enable  you  to  step  to  them  quickly  if 
students  do  need  assistance. 

If  you  abeady  have  a  mixture  of 
machines  in  your  room,  group  them 
for  convenience  in  giving  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  the  students  using  each  make 
(how  to  set  margin  stops,  for  exam¬ 
ple),  Some  teachers  prefer  to  group 
machines  in  squarish  batteries  of  sim¬ 
ilar  machines,  so  that  more  expert  or 
alert  students  can  help  their  pair  mates. 
Some  prfder  to  align  similar  machines 
in  rows  so  that  each  demonstration  can 
l)e  given  from  the  front  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

4.  Once  a  student  is  adjusted  to  his 
table,  chair,  machine,  and  buddy,  he 
should  not  be  moved. 

Exception  1  to  the  rule:  One  week 
should  be  set  aside,  alwut  the  middle 
of  the  final  six  weeks  in  the  year,  for 
students  to  rotate  to  different  ma¬ 
chines,  to  l)ecome  aware  that  different 
typewriters  (even  of  the  same  model) 
do  have  a  different  feeling  to  the  oper¬ 
ator,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  special  features  on  all  makes  and 
nuxlels.  After  this  exploratory  week, 
students  should  return  to  their  own 
machines  for  the  windup  of  the  year. 

Exception  2  to  the  rule:  A  student 
may  develop  latent  habits  that  are  best 
c'cxrected  by  switching  him  to  another 
machine.  Most  space-bar  flaws,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  quickly  remedied  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  .student  to  another  typewriter. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  wise  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  transfer  often  or  to  be  put  on 
each  kind  of  machine  for  some  equal 
niimlx^r  of  hours.  Learners  advance 
most  quickly  when  they  stay  on  one 
particular  machine. 

5.  Machines  should  not  be  bolted 
to  table  tops.  (Exception;  machines  on 
tilt-top  or  foldaway-well  desks  obvi¬ 
ously  must  be  fastened.)  Rolterl  ma¬ 
chines  have  a  way  of  collecting  paper, 
grit,  erasers,  and  sundry  other  debris 
under  them.  Bolting  interferes  with 
servicing,  cleaning,  and  shifting  ma¬ 
chines.  Bolting  permanently  mars  the 
table  top. 

But  some  provision  must  be  made 
to  keep  typewriters  from  creeping  to¬ 
ward  the  right  each  time  the  carriage 
is  returned.  More  and  more  schools  are 
buying  nonskid  feet  for  their  type¬ 
writers  or  nonskid,  sotmd-absorbing 
pads  to  put  under  the  machines.  Both 
work  very  well. 


If  such  purchases  are  out  of  the 
question  and  if  marring  the  table  tup 
can  be  countenanc^ed,  a  slim  strip  of 
wood  (about  Vs  x  Vk  x  10  inches)  can 
be  fastened  on  the  table  top,  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  each  machine,  to 
act  as  a  guarding  buffer. 

6.  Machines  should  be  numbered, 
to  keep  students  from  switching  them 
amund,  to  identify  a  particular  typing 
station,  and  to  guide  repair  work.  Most 
teachers  cut  numbers  from  a  large  cal¬ 
endar  and  rubber-c*ement  one  to  the 
back  of  each  machine. 

As  a  guide  to  repairs,  post  a  seating 
chart  of  the  room,  with  a  block  two 
inches  square  for  each  machine.  In 
the  block,  place  the  machine’s  room 
number,  ks  serial  number,  and  its 
make.  When  a  machine  develo[)s  any 
trouble,  record  the  fact  in  its  bl<x:k  on 
the  chart;  when  the  repairman  comes 
to  service  the  machine,  he  looks  at  the 
chart,  sees  the  trouble,  fixes  the  ma¬ 
chine,  writes  the  date  and  nature  of 
the  repairs  on  the  chart,  and  thus 
builds  a  permanent  history  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  —  something  of  great  value 
throughout  its  service  life.  No  discus¬ 
sion  of  ty|>ewriters  is  complete  without 
mentioning: 

Electric  Typewriters 

Electrics  are  infinitely  superior  to 
manuals  for  learning  how  to  type.  Get 
as  many  electrics  as  you  can  beg,  bor¬ 
row,  or  abduct. 

But  note:  the  reason  for  getting  elec¬ 
trics  is  not  to  train  electric  typksts  (the 
fact  that  the  sudents  can  operate  elec¬ 
trics  is  just  a  happy  by-pnKluct)  but  to 
train  better  all-around  typists.  A  stu¬ 
dent  trained  on  an  electric  and  finally 
given  four  or  five  periods  of  orientation 
to  a  manual  machine  will  type  on  the 
manual  faster,  much  more  accurately, 
and  with  vastly  suivrior  operating  hab¬ 
its  than  if  he  had  l>een  trained  only  on 
the  manual.  Moreover,  he  will  be  able 
to  do  on  his  manual  everything  he 
learned  to  do  on  his  electric— and  as 
wall.  'The  electric  is  simply  a  better  tool 
for  learning  and  teaching  typing.  The 
earlier  and  longer  it  can  be  used,  the 
better  the  results. 

[Next  month:  “Your  Work  Up  Front 
in  Your  Typewriting  Claxtroom,’*  a 
di»cuMion  of  drill,  demonstration,  and 
other  teacher  activities  that  save  time 
and  improve  residts.] 
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ALOYSIUS  I.  MISKO 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  MicHigen 


THE 

Co-ordinator's  Challenging  Clock 


CHEAT  PHILOSOPHER  once 
told  me,  ‘'Time  is  the  servant 
of  the  poor.”  I  didn’t  realize  what  his 
statement  meant  until  I  “grew  up” 
with  co-operative  business  education. 

After  having  been  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  co-oiierative 
(KX’upational  training  program  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  for  over  ten  years, 
I  can  state  these  general  conclusions: 

•  It  takes  a  lot 
of  stamina  and  hard 
work  to  be  associ- 
atetl  with  co-opera¬ 
tive  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

•  If  cr>-oi)erative 
education  —  or  any 
prr/gram  of  educa¬ 
tion— is  to  survive,  it 
will  survive  because 
of  its  merits. 

•  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  leadership 
rests  with  the  co-or¬ 
dinator,  th<*  loc.il 
scliool,  the  local  com¬ 
munity,  your  state 
department  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  and 
organizations  like 
N.B.T.A.,  U.B.E.A., 
and  the  various  re¬ 
gional  and  state 
business  education 
associations. 


During  the  summer  of  1954,  at  the 
University  of  Detroit,  the  Secretarial 
Science  and  Business  Education  staff 
sponsored  a  six-week  summer  work¬ 
shop  in  business  education,  utider 
the  direction  of  William  C.  Savage, 
Melvin  L.  Wright,  and  myself— all 
members  of  the  University  staff. 

The  workshop's  membership  was 
made  up  entirely  of  Roman  Catholic 


nuns,  who  represented  six  different 
religious  orders  and  came  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  These  busi- 
lu^s  teachers  wanted  to  know  the 
mixlem  trends  in  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness-education  training  programs. 
They  wanted  to  know  the  administra¬ 
tive  supervisory  policies,  practices, 
and  techniques.  They  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  organize  an  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  that  would 
benefit  pupils  as 
well  as  teachers  and 
co-ordinators;  and 
they  wanted  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problems 
that  teachers,  co¬ 
ordinators,  and  su¬ 
pervisors  must  face 
in  developing  a 
modern  program. 

This  last  item  is 
the  one  that  prompt¬ 
ed  me  to  constnic’t 
the  "Co-ordinator’s 
(hallenging  (.'hx:k” 
-the  12  CTs— Illus¬ 
trating  the  leading 
problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  a  co-op  pro¬ 
gram  offers  one  who 
takes  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  this 
new  businest-educa- 
tirm  program. 
(Cuntinued,  page  34) 


A  PANEL  DISCUSSION  is  the  feature  of  this  scene  from  the  University  of  Detroit's 
summer  workshop  in  co-operative  occupational  training.  Panel  members  (in  shirt¬ 
sleeves)  are:  the  author,  A.  E.  Misko;  Frank  Lanham,  teacher-trainer.  University  of 
Michigan;  Lawrence  T.  Thomson,  chief.  Business  Education,  Michigan  Department 
of  PuUic  Iiutruction;  Wendall  Fidler,  Distributive  Education  Department,  Western 
Michigan  College  of  Education.  At  extreme  left,  in  suit  coat,  is  the  workshop 
chairman,  William  C.  Savage.  All  the  workshop  members  were  nuiu. 
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MADILINI  f.  fTIONY 

EdtpCJfKXvtl  Director.  Gr«g(  Publnhtr>g  Oivivon,  McOew-Hill  Book  Company 


HOW  TO  SPILL  AND  PROHOOHCl 

shorthand  characters 


SO  MUCH  Ims  Itettn  written  and  spoken  about  the 
importanet*  of  having  students  spell  each  Gregg 
Shortliand  outline  as  it  is  presented  on  the  hladc- 
lM>ard,  that  at  every  meeting  of  shorthand  teachers 
someone  raises  the  question  about  the  spelling  of 
certain  combinations.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
on  the  s|M‘lling  or  pn)nuticiation  of  these  c^nnhi nations. 
Most  teachers,  lK>wevcr,  have  the  students  give  the 
name  of  the  word-beginning  or  ending  ( rather  than  the 
alphalMdic  character)  so  long  as  it  can  be  pronounced 
easily,  and  so  long  as  studetits  are  all  saying  the  same 
thing  in  concert.  The  teacher  can  control  this  at  the 
blacklM)ard,  l)ecaus(>  he  names  the  stroke  before  the 
students  call  it.  For  example,  after  the  teacher  says 
that  ‘tion  is  expressed  by  ish,  students  spell  n-a-shun, 
nation.  The  teacher  always  pronounct's  the  joining  first 
and  then  students  sptdl,  as:  e-a-n-$hal,  essential;  f-a-r-ly, 
fairly;  e-a-ily,  easily;  but  words  l)eginning  with  ye  and 
ya  are  spelled  y-e,  y-a  (said  quickly  to  indicate  it  is 
expressed  by  one  stroke )  rather  than  yee,  or  yay. 

When  the  sttident  is  ri»ading  from  th<*  text,  the 
teacher  cannot  amtrol  what  the  student  will  call  an 
individual  outline  for  a  word  he  cannot  decipher.  Tht* 
studtmt  might  sixdl  n-a-iah  ( he  doesn’t  rt'call  the  ending 
•Lion)  and  the  teacht*r  might  say,  “Here  that  w/i  stands 
for  shun"  Or,  in  reading,  the  student  might  not  be 
able  to  decipher  “partial"  and  might  sp<*ll  p-a-r-ish; 
again,  the  t(‘acher  might  say,  “The  ish  stands  for  shal 
in  tluit  word."  The  student  miglvt  resptdl  it,  or  miglit 
immediately  say,  “partial.” 

In  the  syllabubs  trrn-m,  dem-m,  and  thern~m,  it  seems 
easier  to  spell  t-e-n,  tern;  d-e-n,  dem;  ith-e-n,  them. 

Word-i«gSniiing»  chkI  Indings 

The  teacher  gives  the  cue  to  the  student  on  what  to 
call  the  word-beginning  or  emlitig.  In  most  cases,  the 
word-lM>ginning  or  ending  is  spoken  as  a  syllable  rather 
than  as  a  shorthand  character.  Experience  has  taught 
teach<‘rs  where  it  is  easier  to  deviate  from  the  syllable 
pronunciation.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  incnmsistency, 
but  so  much  In'iiefit  can  be  derived  from  these  simple 
pronunciations— as  x  for  ex  in  “express"  (rather  than 
e-#-p-f-e-a)  or  e-s-ily  (rather  than  e-#-ioop-e)— that  we 
would  rather  Iwve  the  students  use  just  the  few  awk¬ 


ward  pronunciations  as  alphabetic  charac'ters  rather 
than  made  an  inflexible  rule.  Here  are  a  few  combina¬ 
tions  that  the  students  would  spell  as  characters:  y-e, 
y-a  (these  two  pronounc’ed  rapidly  to  show  that  each 
is  expressed  by  one  character),  urc,  ual,  tual. 

In  the  endings  -rity  and  -lity,  altlmiigh  the  vowel 
preceding  is  included  in  the  endings,  the  s-tudent  en¬ 
countering  a  word  that  he  cannot  decipher  will  not 
know  which  vowel  it  is;  so  it  seems  best  to  call  the 
endings  -rity  and  -lity  ( rather  than  to  include  the  vowel 
sound  before  it).  Ther<*fore,  the  word  “minority”  would 
be  spelled  men-rity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  easier 
to  pronounce  the*  ending  -cal  as  -ikal. 

OowbU  Vow*ls 

Students  prtHWMUice  the  names  of  the  double-vowel 
combinations  rapidly,  saying  the  two  sounds  closely 
together,  to  indic'ate  that  they  are  written  as  one  short¬ 
hand  stroke.  Examples: 

“Ei/e-n”:  Students  spell  s-cyea-n-s,  scienc*e;  d-eyea-t, 
diet. 

“Ee-a":  Students  si)ell  k-r-eea-t,  create;  a-r-eea,  area. 

"Ye”  and  "ya”:  Students  .spell  ye-l-o,  yellow;  ya-l, 
Yale. 

"Ah,  axe”:  Students  spell  a-h-e-d,  ahead;  a-oo-a,  away. 

Di»{oin«d  Post  T«nM 

Whether  students  say  “tick”  or  “disjoined  t”  for  the 
di.sjoined  ten.se  is  not  too  important,  as  long  as  they 
are  consistent.  Students  s{x;ll,  f-a-shun-tick,  fashioned; 
r-e-finy-xxlate-tick,  regulated. 

Diphthongs 

Since  the  diphthong  is  a  union  of  two  vowel  sounds 
ill  one  syllable,  the  two  should  be  pronounce<l  as  one 
syllable.  While  ow  has  the  sound  of  aoo,  the  two  vowel 
sounds  are  so  close  together  that  y<Hi  hear  only  ow. 

These  are  just  sufifiested  spellings  and  pronuncia¬ 
tions— any  designation  that  is  easy  for  student  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  satisfactory.  The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  gives 
suggested  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  cliaracters  and  combinations  at  their  initial 
presentation  on  the  blackboanl.  The>’  are  given  in  the 
order  in  which  they  app(>ar  in  the  Manual. 
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SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIATION  OF  TYPICAL  COMBINATIONS 


(Begin  with  prefix,  suffix,  or  section,  and  build  c-mp****  ’'^'Ord  ■  |  •Ueirie  * 


ai  f 

ilh 

tat  f 

Ml 

cat  S 

«•! 

#»-  J 

> 

-tioa  / 

•Hvfi 

-rial  / 

»Hol 

■ly  • 

If 

••Vf  offy  ^ 

ily 

oy 

•i 

-lira  t—' 

r 

■h*ra 

tf 

•val  U— 

1 

-krai  ^ 

ft 

ra- 

ba-  ( 

r© 

b© 

aa. 

a© 

dit-  y* 

aiit- _ - 

mil 

la  O 

©y©o 

la-aa  O 

©•• 

m 

©• 

•liiar  A 

iHwr 

•m  (ia  liia  body)  _ 

w 

oh 

•4» 

«>•  .  /» 

©•oo 

y  • 

© 

ya  / 

y-© 

yo  ^ 

y*© 

"#  - 

iA« 

nk 

inli 

ra  ^ 

ord 

la  V _ ^ 

©Irf 

M  A 

© 

oar 

©w 

rod 

t©d 

dad 

daf 

W#fl 

©»©«i 

m#m  - 

©»©©i 

©rtf 

ad  1 

ail  .  . 

©n4 

©«Mf 

aid  — 

par- 
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TOP  AND  CENTER  PICTURES:  A 
teaclier’s  secretary  checks  in  work  re¬ 
quests  from,  respectively,  a  teacher  and  a 
representative  ojF  an  outside  organization. 
Left;  two  secretaries  do  a  duplicating  fob. 


WH.AT  is  the  place  of  terminal 
business  education  in  the  high 
school?  In  our  50()-pupil  high  school, 
we  decided  business  education  was 
terminal  for  tliose  students  wtio  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  college,  and  needed 
some  form  of  practic*al  training  to  fit 
them  for  a  job.  Trying  to  plan  a  satis¬ 
factory  course  that  would  provide  this 
training  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  class  that  we  called  “Teachers’ 
Secretaries." 

We  organiml  a  nx>m  near  the  other 
l>usiness  education  nxims,  and  assigned 
two  students  there  each  period  of  the 
day.  The  schedule  of  instructions  to 
the  secTetaries  (outlined  on  the  op- 
|X)8ite  page)  givffs  in  detail  their  duties 
and  directions.  Basically,  this  group 
performs  ail  types  of  work  for  the 
teachers  and  the  school  organizations- 
from  duplicating  tests,  assignment 
sheets,  tardy  slips,  pass<>s,  etc.,  to  cor¬ 
recting  objective  tests,  typing  letters, 
and  recording  grades. 


CowrM  Carries  Credit 

We  give  cretlits  for  the  coursr;, 
which  runs  a  full  year.  We  justify  the 
course  by  the  amount  of  satisfactory 
work  done,  and,  through  that,  the  ex- 
periettce  the  students  receive  in  prac¬ 
tical  office  work. 

Last  year  the  group  completed  an 
average  of  four  jobs  each  day,  ranging 
in  size  fnrm  an  original  and  one 
carlMN)  of  a  half-page  letter  to  a  dupli¬ 
cation  project  of  .5.5  stencils,  with  a 
run  of  150  copies.  About  80  per  cent 
of  the  work  was  duplicating. 


Prsliminory  Trctining 

All  first-year  typing  students  receive 
basic  training  on  the  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines.  This  gives  them  a  start  on  be- 
c'omiug  teachers’  secretaries  if  they 
wish  to.  In  addition,  training  on  these 
machini's  during  the  first  year  of  typing 
permits  the  students  to  offer  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  his  church  or  club  as  a  secretary, 
a  position  in  which  ability  along  these 
lines  is  invaluable. 

The  job  of  a  teacher’s  secretary  calls 
for  careful  selection;  after  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  direction,  the  student  mast  op¬ 
erate  on  his  own.  Of  course,  both 
teachers  in  the  business  department 
help  supervise  him. 
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TBACHCRS'  SECRBTARKS- 

a  practical  approach  to  office  training 


T)ie  facilities  were  used  by  all  the 
teachers,  the  oflfice,  the  student  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  a  small  number  of 
out-of-schorrl  groups.  We  limited  the 
out-of-school  organizations  to  such 
groups  as  the  Campfire  Girls,  Boy 
Sc-outs,  (rhurches,  and  Civilian  De¬ 
fense.  The  reason  for  the  limit  is  (|uite 
plain;  we  could  not  take  away  work 
from  the  local  printer  and  part-time 
secretaries.  The  out-of-school  organiza¬ 
tions  furnished  the  materials. 


I  should  like  to  emphasize  tlu'se  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  to  termi¬ 
nal  business  education: 

Advantages 

•  Practical  office  ex|)erienc-e. 

•  Training  in  typing,  filing  and  rec¬ 
ord  keeping. 

•  Training  in  courtesy. 

•  Training  in  office*  manners  and 
techniques. 

•  Training  in  independence,  self¬ 


reliance,  and  individual  initiative,  as 
well  as  in  responsibility. 

Disadvantages 

•  Elxcessive  amount  of  duplicating 
work  compared  with  other  duties. 

•  Pressure  from  teachers  for  rush 
work.  (We  retjiiired  a  48-hour  {leriod 
for  a  two-  or  three-page  job.  Longer 
jobs  required  special  arrangements.) 

•  Small  number  of  students  who 
were  able  to  take  the  course. 
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I.  GENERAL  DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS'  SECRETARIES 

A.  Secretaries  will  complete  work  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
as  possible  at  the  request  of  any  teacher. 

B.  Se<^aries  will,  at  all  times,  keep  the  room  in  the  neatest 
possible  condition. 

C.  Secretaries  will,  at  all  times,  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Jo's  and  Joist’s  of  good  secretarial  practice. 

II.  RECEIVING  WORK 

A.  While  the  teacher  is  present,  fill  out  a  Request  Slip. 

1.  Describe  work  in  the  place  provided,  so  that  another 
secretary  will  have  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  identity  of  the  person  requesting  it. 

2.  Place  all  work  in  the  WORK  TO  DO  drawer. 

3.  Place  the  Request  Slip  in  the  TO  DO  rack.  Position 
it  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  work.  Rush  jobs 
will  go  at  the  top  of  the  rock. 

4.  Each  secretary  will  place  the  material  she  has  been 
working  on  in  the  drawer  assigned  to  her  period. 

III.  DOING  THE  WORK 

A.  Each  secretary  must  carefully  check  the  IN  PROGRESS 
and  TO  DO  racks  in  order  to  determine  the  project  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  greatest  urgency. 

1.  When  a  secretary  starts  a  priu^rt,  she  will  remove  it 
from  the  TO  DO  rack,  sign  it,  and  place  it  in  the  IN 
PROGRESS  rack. 

2.  Each  secretary  who  follows  will  check  the  racks  and 
select  the  most  important  and  most  urgent  work. 

3.  If  a  secretary  continues  work  begun  by  another  secre¬ 
tary,  she  should  also  sign  the  card,  to  show  that  she 
has  worked  on  the  job,  and  to  facilitate  checking. 

4.  Each  secretary  must  record  the  materials  she  has  used. 

5.  Each  secretary  will  type  her  initials  on  or  near  the 
first  typed  line  of  all  the  material  she  prepares.  ’Tbesc 
iniriab  should  show  on  all  duplicated  copies. 

6.  One  copy  of  all  duplicated  work  should  be  placed  in 
the  assigned  bos  on  the  bulletin  board  for  purposes  of 
grading.  Tests  should  not  be  placed  in  this  Im. 


IV.  WHEN  THE  WORK  IS  FINISHED 

A.  Immediately  after  a  job  is  completed,  a  secretary  should 
deliver  the  work  to  the  teacher  who  has  requested  it. 

1.  Always  include  the  master  or  stencil. 

2.  When  possible,  include  the  copy  of  nuiterial  provided. 

3.  Check  the  work  and  remove  all  unprinted  papers. 

4.  Send  all  poorly  duplicated  pages  to  the  teacher,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  cose  of  tests.  DO  NOT  destroy  tlwml 

5.  (.'heck  tlie  number  of  petrple  who  worked  on  the  re¬ 
quest  and  save  a  copy  of  the  material  for  each. 

6.  Have  the  teacher  sign  the  card  and  check  the  amount 
of  paper  and  the  number  of  masters  or  stencils  used. 

7.  Return  the  card  to  the  RECEimiD  WORK  file. 

V.  SPECIAL  POINTS  FOR  SECRETARKS 

A.  Each  secretary  must  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
work  she  does  during  this  offic'e  period. 

1.  List,  on  the  required  sheet,  the  work  and  the  amount 
of  time  it  took. 

2.  Along  with  the  slieet,  each  secretary  should  have  a 
copy  of  all  material  she  has  worked  on.  (See  III,  A,  6.) 

B.  When  material  is  not  in  good  condition,  type  a  proof  and 
check  it  with  your  supervising  teacher  before  putting  the 
material  on  a  stencil  or  carbon. 

C.  Always  prepare  material  on  3H*  s  11'  paper. 

D.  Save  all  ditto  carbons  for  reuse. 

E.  Do  not  run  copies  until  your  stencil  or  master  has  been 
proofread  carefully. 

F.  Never  run  more  tiuin  three  copies  before  checking  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  machine  is  processing  correctly. 

VI.  OTHER  JOBS 

A.  Each  teacher  has  a  master  file  on  which  should  be  posted 
all  materials  that  he  or  she  has  used. 

B.  Posting  should  be  done  only  during  slack  periods. 

C.  All  nuiterials  taken  from  the  storeroom  should  be  checked 
out.  on  either  the  check-out  slip  or  the  notebook  sheet. 

D.  All  material  taken  from  the  storeroom  should  be  posted  to 
the  Stock  Record  Cards. 
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WE  HAVE  always  known  dial  we 
need  more  practice  on  numbers, 
but  only  relatively  recently  have  typ¬ 
ing  texts  and  business  education 
magazines  given  us  so  many  excellent 
practice  materials  devoted  exclusively 
to  numbers.  Not  cMily  can  our  students 
now  type  numbers  with  skill  and  con¬ 
fidence,  but  they  like  the  number  drills 
and  want  to  spend  a  good  portion 
erf  each  class  perkxl  practicing  on 
therm. 

We  don’t  just  go  through  the  bexrk 
once;  we  ger  |>ad(  again  to  the  pages 
wherre  ther  number  drills  were  espe¬ 
cially  g(Mxl,  and  drill  on  the*m  over  and 
over  to  improve  speed  and  continuity. 

Why  D«v«lop  fp«clal  Orillaf 

CeniTally,  when  we  transfenrerd 
frerm  separate  number  drills  to  straight 
co|>y  containing  niimlH'rs,  th<»re  was 
not  only  a  loss  in 
spec  d,  but  alse) 
more  irregularity 
and  noticeable  loss 
of  rhythm  and  <^on- 
tinuity.  On  isolat- 
e*<l  "we  23"  drills, 
for  example,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect 
any  difference  in 
sound  when  stu¬ 
dents  Hash  t  h  e 
word  and  then 
flash  the  same  se- 
queme  in  num- 
Irers.  But  when 
they  attempt  to 
transfer  this  skill 
to  straight  copy 
that  contains  many 
numlrers,  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  the 
sound  of  stroking  is  quite  noticeable. 
In  order  to  help  students  keep  the 
rhythm  of  ordinary  straight  copy  after 
transferring  to  numerical  straight 
copy,  the  material  on  the  opposite 
page  was  devised. 

What  It  Is 

We  constnicted  sentences,  and 
simple  paragraphs,  of  easy-to-type 
balancc^-haiid  words.  Tlien  we  al¬ 
tered  tliese  sentences  and  paragraphs 
only  by  the  addition  of  selected  num¬ 
ber  sef|uences. 

How  to  Uso 

We  use  the  nonmimerical  sentences 
to  force  speed  on  straight  copy.  We 
give  short,  repeated  one-fourth  min¬ 
ute  drills  on  one  sentence  to  drive 
for  speerl,  'Then  w'e  preview  the 
numbers  alone.  We  have  kept  the 


pattern  of  39  28  47  56  10  for  the 
present  drills.  We  allow  perhaps  one- 
half  minute  for  number  preview.  Then 
the  identical  sentence  including  num¬ 
bers  is  practKed.  We  give  one-fourth 
minute  speed  drives  to  forc'e  speed 
on  numerical  copy  while  keeping 
rhythm  and  continuity. 

The  paragraphs  are  practiced  in 
the  same  way.  Here  the  objective  is 
to  develop  the  ability  to  type  for  a 
longer  time  and  still  maintain  rhythm 
and  continuity. 

Obviously  there  will  be  some  loss 
in  speed  when  changing  from  the 
simple  straight  copy  to  the  numerical 
copy.  However,  you  will  be  amazed 
to  discover  that  the  students  who 
were  reaching  90  words  a  minute  or 
l>etter  on  the  one-fourth  minute  speed 
drive  on  the  nonnumerical  sent<mc«?s 
drop  back  only  to  alxmt  80  warn 


when  they  type  the  numerical  copy. 

The  paragraphs  can  be  typed  indi¬ 
vidually  for  one-minute  drills,  or 
several  can  be  typed  consecutively 
for  two-  or  three-minute  drills. 

Wtiofi  to  Um 

Our  daily  warmup  drills  usually 
consist  of  variations  of  the  Experts’ 
Rhythm  Drill,  flash  words  writtm  on 
the  board  or  dictated,  and  connected 
speed  material.  The  latter  is  some¬ 
times  a  sentence  on  the  board,  or 
fluency  sentences  given  in  the  text. 
This  warmup  also  includes  some  type 
of  drill  on  numbers. 

At  different  times  we  use  the  “we 
23"  drills,  a  number  sequence  on  the 
board  as  a  tabulation  speed-up  drill, 
or  connected  matter  as  shown  in  the 
drills  on  the  opposite  page.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  is  that  the  number  drills 


are  daily  and  are  a  part  of  the  regular 
warmup  period. 

When  we  wish  to  emphasize  num¬ 
ber  practice  preparatory  to  tabulation 
typing,  invoice  and  payroll  typing, 
or  addiessing  drills,  we  extend  the 
numerical  warmup  drills  for  a  longer 
period.  Several  of  the  drills  are  used 
in  combination  on  the  same  day.  All 
the  drills  are  timed,  whether  they 
are  typed  for  one-fourth  of  a  minute 
or  for  several  minutf'S. 

Generally  we  start  with  a  drive 
for  speed,  Tlie  copy  selected  is  ea.sy, 
and  is  used  repetitively  for  very  short 
timings.  If  the  drive  is  for  accuracy, 
more  difficult  copy  that  forces  con- 
,centration  and  builds  up  sustained 
power  for  longer  periods  is  selected. 
Normally,  during  any  one  day,  drives 
for  speed  and  drives  for  accuracy  on 
the  numerical  c-opy  wiH  be  i»lteniated. 

However,  at  times 
an  entire  day  may 
be  spent  driving 
for  speed,  with  the 
alternate  drive  for 
accuracy  the  next 
day.  Usually  the 
students  decide 
for  themselves 
which  goal  is  to  b(‘ 
selected.  Most  of 
the  time  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  push  ahead 
for  speed,  although 
(K'casionally  they 
choose  to  drop 
back  slightly  to 
maintain  their  con¬ 
trol. 

Have  your  stu¬ 
dents  make  up 
some  easy-to-type 
balanced-hand  sentences  that  can  be 
altered  to  include  numbers.  Be  sure 
to  have  them  calculate  the  words  in 
the  line  for  ease  in  figuring  rates. 

Have  your  students  make  up  para¬ 
graphs,  too.  You  might  have  five  that 
do  not  contain  numbers  on  one  page, 
and  the  same  five  altered  to  include 
numbers  might  be  on  a  second  page. 
Each  paragraph  and  identical  numeri¬ 
cal  paragraph  can  l)e  used  individu¬ 
ally  to  build  sp«?ed.  All  five  can  be 
used  for  a  three-  or  five-minute  sus¬ 
tained  drill.  Remember  to  have  the 
word  count  given  for  each  paragraph 
separately,  as  well  as  for  all  five 
cumulatively. 

'The  copy  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  has  been  controlled  to  contribute 
to  maximum  rpetd.  An  article  in  an 
early  issue  will  present  similar  mate¬ 
rial  designed  to  promote  accuracy. 
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B.  PARAGRAPHS  CONTAINING  MANY  BALANCED-HAND  WORDS,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  NUMBERS 

WORDS 


They  sent  eight  bushels  to  the  many  chairmen  in  the  ancient  12 
city.  The  chairmen  can  pay  for  them  with  the  money  they  got  from  28 
the  auditors.  They  can  rush  the  money  by  bus  to  the  big  bank  in  38 
our  city.  The  big  bank  is  right  by  the  store  that  we  own,  and  it  81 
is  glad  to  handle  this  money.  87 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 

1  2  3  4  8  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 


They  sent  8  bushels  to  the  39  chairmen  in  the  28  ancient  11 
cities.  The  39  chairmen  can  pay  $47  for  them  with  the  money  they  24 
got  from  the  86  auditors.  They  can  rush  the  money  by  3928  buses  37 
to  the  city.  The  4786  are  from  the  big  bank  that  we  use  and  it  80 
is  glad  to  handle  this  money.  56 


•  ••«  eeweeee  • _ • 
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SPEED-BUILDING  DRILL  FOR  NUMBERS  IN  CONTEXT 


A.  SENTENCES  OF  EASY  COPY,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  NUMBERS 
(Preview — 39  and  28  and  47  and  86  and  10) 

Tell  the  many  men  that  your  other  firm  will  ship  the  lots  now. 

Tell  the  3928  men  that  your  47  firms  will  ship  the  8610  lots. 

The  girl  got  the  chairmen  with  the  other  men  by  the  sign. 

The  39  girls  got  the  2847  chairmen  with  the  8610  others. 

They  pay  for  it  at  this  time  and  send  the  order  in  May. 

They  pay  $39  and  $28  for  it  and  send  order  #4786  in  May. 

We  paid  for  half,  kept  it  all,  spent  it,  and  wished  for  more. 

We  paid  $39  for  half,  kept  2847,  spent  $8610,  and  wished  more. 

The  hens  may  shake  their  oozy  pens  if  the  big  fox  is  on  the  prowl. 
The  3928  hens  may  shake  their  4756  pens  if  the  fox  is  on  the  prowl*. 

The  jovial  men  cut  the  forms  for  boxes  to  give  them  some  more. 

The  39  Jovial  men  cut  the  2847  forms  for  10  boxes  to  give  them. 

eeeeeeStteeSS 
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FRIDEN  BRINGS  ITS  CALCULATORS  TO 


LllCH  ALL  OTIfLH  lurKe  manufacturers  of  office 
machines,  Friden  Cuiculating  Machine  Co.,  fias 
developed  a  broad  vocational  program  for  the  use 
of  teaching  aids  in  the  business  classrooms  of  the  nation  s 
sch(K)is— l>ecaiise,  like  other  etpiipment  manufacturers, 
Friden  knows  that  sales  of  e<]uipment  will  grow  as  more 
opt;rators  become  available. 

The  Approoch  Is  IndlrsKt 

Unlike  most  manufacturers,  however,  Friden  con- 
wfitrates  on  the  indirect  approach.  Although  it  provides 
vocational  material  for  direct  machine  use  in  the  case 
of  scliools  that  have  a  well-established  machine  train¬ 
ing  program,  the  company  bends  its  strongest  efforts 
toward  institutions  in  which  such  a  program  is  limited, 
or  even  nonexisUmt.  Rather  tlian  confine  its  program 
to  aiding  the  student  already  enrolled  in  a  machine 
training  course.  Friden  prefers  to  reach  all  business- 
(M^hication  students. 

Tlie  aim,  of  course,  is  to  acquaint  all  these  students 
with  the  principles  of  calcndating-machine  operation, 
so  that  ,  they  won’t  look  on  a  machine  as  a  mysterious 
metal  monster  when  they  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  it  on  the  job.  Friden  feels  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  textbooks  and  encyclopedias  are  up  to  date  on 
the  calculator  field  as  a  whole.  Along  with  other  manu- 


se 


facturers,  it  is  filling  the  gap  with  its  own  materials. 

Friden  likes  to  have  one  of  its  representatives  visit 
a  scla>ol  to  start  things  off.  The  representative  gives  a 
simple  30-minute  demonstration  that  features  indivi¬ 
dual  student  participation.  It  consists  of  a  brief  indoc¬ 
trination  into  the  various  types  of  office  figuring 
machines,  a  round-table  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  each,  and  student  performances  of  all  the  basic 
matlu'matical  computations  on  a  Friden  machine. 

The  company  often  leaves  the  demonstration  calcula¬ 
tor  with  the  school  for  a  p<*rio<l  of  time,  enabling  the 
student  to  becxune  more  proficient  under  the  teacher’s 
supervision.  Outlines  for  five  sessions  (on  multiplica¬ 
tion,  division,  addition,  subtraction,  and  review)  and 
answers  to  all  problems  involvwl  come  in  a  dfi-page 
manual  that  each  teacher  receives.  In  these  sessions, 
the  student  learns  not  only  caicndator  operation,  but 
the  art  of  instnic'ting  other  students  as  well— thus  using 
“apprentices”  to  spread  the  acquaintanceship  idea. 

Material  for  Typing  and  Shorthand  Class#* 

Teaching  aids  outside  the  office-machine  course  pro¬ 
mote  the  indirect  approach,  too.  Friden  issues,  in  the 
form  of  a  typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  and  an  office- 
dictation  manual,  material  with  an  educational  content 
relating  to  calculators.  All  the  straight-copy  typing 
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material  is  keyed  for  quick  grading,  and  the  24-page 
dictation  manual  clovers  most  of  the  principal  problems 
encountered  in  dictation.  Letters  are  shown  in  final 
form,  for  purposes  of  cnimpari-son.  The  plan  is  available 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  either  the  teacher  or  the 
school.  Copies  of  the  typing  test  are  provided  for  each 
member  of  the  class.  Dictation  and  machine  instruc¬ 
tion  manuals  arc  limited  to  teachers. 

Material  for  tho  Mastery  Level 

To  supplement  this  acquaintanceship  program,  Friden 
offers  classroom  mattTial  designed  for  the  mastery-level 
of  automatic-c’alculator  teaching.  Included  are  45"  x  28" 
wall  charts,  comprehensive  classroom  manuals,  and 
advanced  practice;  problems  with  separate  answer  keys. 
The  manuals  and  prac-tice  problems  may  be  used  with 
any  Friden  cidculator,  but  the  charts  should  lx;  ortlered 
for  the  particular  mtxlel  used  by  the  sclux)!.  One  copy 
of  each  of  the  items  of  mastery-level  material  is  given 
free  with  each  machine  purchased  for  instruction; 
nominal  charges  are  made  for  additional  copies. 

For  further  information  on  these  programs,  teachers 
are  invited  to  write  to  Friden  Calculating  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  California  (Departm<*nt 
HE-A  for  the  acquaintanceship-level  plan.  Department 
BE-M  for  the  mastery-level  plan). 


yr  AI^C  Fridifii'H  mitin  UkiU  in  ita 

ICA^niri>J  AIU)  claaarooni  inatriKtion  pro({rain.  At 
the  top  of  the  opposite  page  is  one  tif  the  Hrm’s  45"!  28*  wall  charts, 
which  are  available  for  eacb  individual  iiuKlel.  At  the  top,  center, 
are  shown  the  manuals  for  practical  irutrix-tion  in  the  office- 
machines  course,  together  with  the  answer  b<iok  for  practice 
problems.  These  are  the  heart  «if  Kritlen’s  direct-lnstriKtion  plan. 
The  indirect  approach  is  carrieil  out  through  the  fiperational 
manual,  plus  educational  dictation  and  typing  materials  (above). 
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37.  Utah 

38.  Califomu 

39.  Arizona 

40.  Washington 

41.  Oregon 
42  Delaware 

43.  Nevada 

44.  Minnesota 

45.  Texas 
46  Michigan 

47.  New  York 

48.  Maryland 


How  to  Teach 
Geographic  Filing 

JORDAN  MALI,  '/irK  High  School.  Brooklyn,  New  York 


1.  Florida 

2,  South  Carolirw 

3  Georgia 

4  Alafaen^ 

5.  North  Cerulma 

6.  Virginia 

7.  Ohib 

8  Mississippi 

9  Louisiana 

10.  Kentucky 

11.  Termesset 

12.  Illinois 


13.  Pennsylvania 

14.  West  Virginia 

15.  New  jersey 
16  Vermont 

17.  Massachusetts 

18.  Connecticut 

19.  Rhode  Island 

20.  New  Hampshire 

21.  Maine 

22  Arkansas 

23  Missouri 

24  Indiana 


25,  Wisconsin 
^  Iowa 
27  Kansas 
28.  Oklahoma 
29  Nebraska 

30.  South  Dakota 

31.  Colorado 

32  New  Mexico 

33.  Wyoming 

34.  Montana 

35.  North  Dakota 

36.  Idaho 


Geographic  filing  u  the 

raiigeminit  of  materials  in  terms 
of  geogrupliic  or  territorial  locations. 
In  actual  practk.'e  It  usually  means 
tlu;  filing  of  corresjxtncience  or  of  rec¬ 
ords  aot'ortling  to  states,  counties, 
titwns,  or  other  geographic  sulxlivi- 
sions.  Husinesses  operating  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis  find  this  system  most 
suiter!  to  their  neerls.  Thus,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  ch-rical  students  Iwve  at 
least  some  familiarity  with  and  skill 
in  geographic  filing. 

Hr^'aiise  of  its  importance,  most 
office-practice  and  clerical-practic« 
coursers  of  shidy  include  the  topic  of 
geografdiic  filing.  Unfortunately,  few 
schrKils  provide  the  equipment,  cabi¬ 
nets,  folders,  guides,  and  cr)rTesix»nd- 


ence  so  necessary  to  make  the  teach¬ 
ing  coiKTete  and  effective.  The 
materials  and  methods  presented  in 
this  article  are  designed  to  provide 
learning  and  practice  situations  that 
clo.sely  parallel  the  real  arjtivity.  Tlie 
materials  arc  easy  to  prepare  and  in- 
ex|)ensjve.  They  will  provide  students 
with  graded,  practical  exercises  in  the 
mechanics  of  geographical  filing. 

.Since  geographic  filing  in  its  basic 
aspects  is  essentially  a  type  of  alpha¬ 
betic  filing,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
review  alphal)etic  filing.  Geographic 
filing  differs  from  alphabetic  name 
filing  principally  in  that  geographic 
names  and  places  are  substitutecl  for 
individual  or  firm  names.  Instead  of 
filing  John  C.  Smith  before  John  D. 


<<  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS- 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  I:  On  the  48 
cards  you've  been  given,  write  or 
type  the  following  state  names.  Put  one 
name  on  a  card,  and  number  the  card 
(in  the  upper  right-hand  comer).  Write 
carefully  and  neatly,  because  we  will 
sort  and  file  these  canb  Liter  on.  Arrange 
the  cards  in  alphabetic  order. 


Smith,  we  now  file  Bronx,  New  York, 
Ijefore  Brooklyn,  New  York.  A  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  this  point  will 
remove  most  of  the  mystery  and  diffi¬ 
culty  from  geographic  filing. 

Step  On«:  Filing  by  State 

We  usually  |>roce<*d  from  the 
largest  geographic  imit  to  the  small¬ 
est.  In  the  United  States,  the  largest 
unit  is  the  state;  so  the  first  step  is 
to  arraitge  alphal>etically  the  names 
of  the  48  states.  IVactice  Set  I  con¬ 
tains  a  hapitazard  arrangement, 
which  students  should  copy  and 
alphabetize. 

Distribute  a  set  of  index  cards  to 
your  students;  if  cards  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  slips  of  paper  will  do.  Use  the 
same  cards  for  all  the  exercises  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  article. 

The  class  should  copy  both  the 
number  and  name  of  each  state,  one 
to  a  card.  Assigning  a  number  to  the 
card  will  facilitate  checking  because 
it  Is  easier  to  check  by  card  number 
than  by  geographic  name.  One  quick 
and  easy  method  of  checking  after 
the  cla.ss  has  alphabetized  its  set  of 
state  names  is  to  have  three  or  four 
students  write  their  card  numbers  on 
the  blackboard. 

After  the  class  has  completed  the 
wt  and  checked  It,  give  it  practice 
in  finding  the  state  names.  Call  off 
some  of  the  names,  challenging  stu¬ 
dents  to  see  how  quickly  they  can 
find  the  correct  cards.  This  practic*e 
in  finding  and  refiling  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  all  these  exercises. 

St«p  Two:  Filing  by  Stat*  ond 
County 

In  Step  2,  we  proceed  down  the 
geographic  scale  from  the  state  to 


◄  IN.STRU(mONS  TO  STUDENTS- 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  2:  On  the  42 
cards  you  have  been  given,  write  or 
type  the  foDowing  state  and  county 
names.  Number  the  esuds  (in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer)  as  you  fill  them  in. 
Arrange  the  cards  alphabetically,  first 
by  state  and  then  by  county. 


NO  STATE 

COUNTY 

NO  STATE 

COUNTY 

1  New  York 

Rocklar*d 

22  North  Dakota 

Rolette 

2  Illinois 

Perry 

23  New  York 

Kings 

3  North  Carolina 

Bladm 

24  Illinois 

Montgomery 

4  North  Dakota 

Renville 

25  New  jersey 

Hunterdon 

j  New  Hampshire 

Merrimack 

26,  New  Hampshire 

Cheshire 

6  lllirtois 

Hamilton 

27.  North  Carolina 

Carteret 

7  Misxxjri 

Lawrence 

28.  North  Dakota 

Pierce 

8  New  jersey 

Ocean 

29.  Illinois 

Marion 

9  Missouri 

Dallas 

30  North  Carolina 

Cherokee 

10  North  Dakota 

Ramsey 

31.  Missouri 

Barton 

1 1  New  York 

Clinton 

32.  New  Hampshire 

Carroll 

12  New  jersey 

Burlington 

33.  North  Dakota 

Ransom 

1 3  New  Ham^ire 

Hillsb^ 

34  New  York 

Essex 

14  Illinois 

Crawford 

35  North  Dakota 

Richland 

1 5  New  Hampshire 

Belknap 

36  New  York 

Nassau 

16  North  Carolina 

Caldwell 

37.  Missouri 

Vernon 

17  Missouri 

Polk 

38.  Illirx)is 

Shelby 

18.  New  Hampshire 

Oafton 

39,  New  jersey 

Mercer 

19  New  York 

Sullivan 

40  Illinois 

Cook 

20.  New  jersey 

Middlesex 

41.  New  jersey 

Morwnouth 

21  North  Carolina 

Brunswick 

42  North  Carolina 

Catawba 

28 
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NO.  STATE 

COUNTY 

CITY 

NO.  STATE 

COUNTY 

CITY 

1  New  York 

Orange 

Warwick 

H.  North  Dakota 

Oliver 

Fort  Clark 

2.  North  Dakota 

Oliver 

Otter  Creek 

15  New  jersey 

Ocean 

Lakehurst 

3.  New  York 

Sullivan 

Liberty 

16  North  Carolina 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

4  New  jersey 

Ocean 

Lakevvood 

17.  New  jersey 

Hunterdon 

Stockton 

5  New  York 

Suffolk 

Hanripton  Bays 

18  North  Dakota 

Divide 

Stady 

6  New  jersey 

Cumberland 

Bridgeton 

19  New  York 

Westchester 

Crugers 

7.  New  York 

Sullivan 

Monticelio 

20  New  York 

Suffolk 

Sag  Harbor 

8.  North  Dakota 

Sheridan 

Goodrich 

21 .  New  York 

Sullivan 

N^mite  Lake 

9.  New  York 

Westchester 

Katonah 

22.  New  jersey 

Ocean 

Lanoka  Harbor 

10.  New  jersey 

Salem 

Monroeville 

23  New  York 

Putrvsm 

Carmel  ■ 

1 1 .  New  York 

Rockland 

Ramapo 

24.  North  Dakota 

Williams 

Wildrose 

12  New  York 

Dutchess 

Millbrook 

25.  New  York 

Orange 

Chester 

13.  New  York 

Orange 

Monroe 

26  New  jersey 

Salem 

Salem 

the  county.  First,  we  arrange  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  county  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

State  County 


New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


Bergen 

tludson 

Oneida 

Queens 

Richmond 


One  simple  metlxKl  of  arranging 
large  numlrers  of  cards  is  to  have  the 
class  first  sort  all  the  cards  according 
to  state.  As  part  of  the  sorting  opera¬ 
tion,  the  class  should  also  preirare  a 
set  of  primary  guide  cards  correspond¬ 
ing  to  all  the  state  names  listed  in 
Practice  Set  II.  Index  curds  standing 
on  one  end  may  Ire  u.scd  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  they  will  lx*  easily  visible  and 
will  identify  each  set  of  state  cards. 
These  guides  will,  of  course,  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphulx'ticul  order. 

Now  arrange  the  state  cards  alpha¬ 
betically  by  county  and  insert  the 
sets  lx‘hind  their  respective  state 
guides.  Assign  exercises  until  you  feel 
sure  that  your  class  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  this  concept.  C'heck  by  card 
number  to  save  time. 

In  order  to  save  valuable  class 
time,  it  is  advisable  to  have  students 
pn'pare  the  cards  for  Practice  Set  II 
and  sul)sequent  exercisrjs  at  home 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


A  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS- 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  3i  On  the  26 
cards  you  have  been  given,  write  or 
type  the  state,  county,  and  city  names 
given  above.  Write  one  set  to  a  card, 
and  number  each  card  as  you  fill  it  in. 
Arrange  the  cards  alphabetically  first  by 
state,  then  by  county,  and  finally  by 
city,  following  your  teacher’s  instructions. 


▼  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS- 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  4>  On  the  26 
cards  you  have  been  given,  write  or 
type  the  following  state,  county,  city 
and  corresp4UKlents’  names  listed  below. 
Write  one  set  to  a  card,  and  arrange 
the  cards  alphabetically  by  state,  then 
by  county,  city,  and  correspondent. 
Follow  instrut'lions  carefully. 


NO  STATE 

COUNTY 

CITY 

CORRESPONDENT 

1.  New  York 

Orange 

Warwick 

Haines  Homes 

2  New  York 

Suffolk 

Hampton  Bays 

George  Woolf 

3  New  York 

Sullivan 

Parksville 

Lash  Hotel 

4  New  jersey 

Hunterdon 

Stockton 

Acme  Stove  Co 

5  North  Dakota 

Oliver 

Otter  Creek 

C  C.  Morton 

6.  New  York 

Orange 

Monroe 

The  X-Bar  RacKh 

7.  New  York 

Westchester 

Katonah 

Solomon  Cohen 

8.  New  jersey 

Ocean 

Lakehurst 

Public  Drug  Co 
Kiamesha  Lake 
Lodge 

9.  New  York 

Sullivan 

Montirello 

10  New  York 

Orange 

Wan^ick 

Dennis  Harley 

1 1  North  Dakota 

Williams 

Wildrose 

R.  H  Blanke 

12  New  York 

Rockland 

Ramapo 

RamapoGrocery  Co 

13  New  jersey 

Hunterdon 

Little  York 

John  Wilson 

14  New  jersey 

Cumberland 

Bridgeton 

R  0.  Cross 

15  New  jersey 

Ocean 

Lakewood 

Stanley  Hotel 

16  New  York 

Orange 

Monroe 

Westchester 

Towers 

17.  New  York 

Westchester 

Katonah 

Capitol  Theatre 

18  New  jersey 

Salem 

Salem 

The  Emporium 

19  New  York 

Orange 

Suffolk 

Chester 

Annette  Kames 

20  New  York 

Sag  Harbor 

The  Richards  tx). 

21  North  Dakota 

Oliver 

Otter  Creek 

William  L.  Winkle 

22  North  Carolina 

Cumberlarvl 

Cumberland 

Hunt  Club 

23  New  jersey 

Ocean 

Lakewood 

L.  L.  Bloom  0  Co 

24  New  York 

Suffolk 

Sag  Harbor 

Richard  Davis 

25  New  York 

Orange 

Ch«ter 

Louis  Kaminsky 

26  North  Dakota 

Sheridan 

Goodrich 

j.  C.  Penney 

▼  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS- 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  Ss  On  the  26 
cards  you  have  been  given,  write  or 
type  the  following  city,  correspondent, 
and  date  items  listed  below.  Write  one 


set  to  a  card,  and  number  each  card. 
Arrange  the  cards  alphabetically  by  city, 
by  corresporKlent,  and  in  reverse  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  B«  sure  to  follow  the 
teaclier’s  instructions  carefully. 


1 

NO  CITY 

CORRESPONDENT 

DATE 

NO.  CITY 

CORRESPONDENT 

DATE 

i  1  Monroe 

Art  Service  Co 

Nov.  1,  1954 

14.  Utica 

jules  Coe 

Oct.  2.  1954 

2.  Albarry 

Robert  Dale 

Oct.  18.  1954 

15.  Utica 

Utica  Supply 

Nov.  5.  1954 

1  3.  Rome 

Ernest  Hale 

April  1.  1954 

16.  Rome 

O’Brien  Radio 

Sept  25.  1954  1 

'  4  Rome 

Arrow  Ce«  Co. 

April  8.  1953 

17.  Monroe 

Reo  Motors 

Dec.  24.  1953  \ 

!  5  Utica 

jules  Coe 

Oct  21.  1954 

18.  Rome 

Ernest  Hale 

june  18.  1954  f 

i  6  Utica 

Utica  Supply 

Sept.  18.  1954 

19.  Utica 

jos^  Herrin 

April  7,  1954  1 

7  Utica 

F.  W.Woolworth 

August  8.  1953 

20.  Albany 

5th  Ave.  Shop 

Oct.  20.  1954  t 

1  8  Albany 

5fh  Ave  Shop 

Sept.  15.  1951 

21.  Albany 

Reo  Motors 

Sept.  l6,  1954 

I  9.  Rome 

Rose  Epstein 

Sept.  10.  1953  . 

22  Albany 

5th  Ave.  Shop 

Sept  15.  1954  1 

10  Utica 

jules  Coe 

Nov.  4.  1954 

23.  Utica 

Utica  Supply 

Oct  27,  1954  1 

ll.Albarsy 

Reo  Motors 

May  14.  1954 

24.  Monroe 

Robbs  Hardware 

April  8.  19'.4 

1  I2  Rome 

O’Brien  Radio 

Sept.  24.  1954 

25.  Utica 

F.  W.Woolworth 

July  8,  1949 

1  13.  Utica 

joseph  Herrin 

May  8.  1953 

26  Rome 

Ernest  Hale 

Nov.  10,  1951 

1 
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READY-TO-USE  TEST  I 

Test  6  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN,  VirgMi«  folyttcliiiK  Inttitutt 

This  test,  the  sixth  in  our  special  new  bookkeeping 
series,  covers  the  cash  receipts  |oumal,  cash  payments 
loumal,  sales  kninial,  purchases  k^unial,  and  the  general 
lounial.  It  may  Ik*  admiiiister(*d  near  the  end  of  February 
to  any  beginning  iKJokketqnng  class,  and  is  ind<*|)endent  of 
any  textbook.  The  correct  answer  to  each  question  is  iiuli- 
cat(*d  by  Halle  type. 

— 
SECTION  I 

Head  each  staleiiient,  then  tirtle  the  word  Tmc  or  FaUe. 


1.  We  <*iiter  cash  sales  in  tlte  sales  ioiimal  ....  True  Falte 

2.  Wc  enter  cosh  purehas<*s  in  tlte  cash  pa>m‘~ri^s 

Joivnal  .  True  Falw; 

3.  We  enter  purchase  invoices  in  the  sales  ioumtd  True  Foise 

4.  We  enter  salt's  invoices  in  the  sales  ioiimal.  .  True  False 

5.  We  make  Hie  opening  entry  for  business  in 

the  gerM'ral  kMinial  .  True  False 


6.  We  post  the  total  of  tlie  cash  receipts  journal 

to  the  deliit  side  of  the  cadi  account .  True  False 

7.  We  post  the  total  of  the  cash  payments  jour¬ 
nal  to  the  credit  side  of  the  oaA  account  . .  True  False 

H.  We  post  the  total  of  the  purchases  journal  to 


the  twlit  side  of  the  purchases  acx-ount .  True  Falte 

H.  We  post  the  total  of  the  sales  journal  to  the 

credit  side  of  the  sales  account  .  True  P'als<! 

IH.  Goods  Ixjught  by  businesses  to  sell  to  their 

customers  is  call^  merchandise  .  True  False 

II.  An  invoice  is  a  business  paper  that  describes 

anr]  slaiws  the  total  cost  of  the  goods .  True  FaUe 

12.  We  |Nist  the  individual  items  in  the  purchases 

jiMunal  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account  named  True  False 

13.  We  p(Mt  the  individual  itExns  in  the  sales  jour¬ 
nal  to  the  credit  side  of  some  customer’s 

account  .  True  Falte 

14.  We  post  Hie  individual  items  in  the  cash 
receipts  journal  to  the  credit  side  of  the 

acx-ount  naiiuxl  .  True  False 

15.  We  post  Hie  individiMd  items  in  the  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journal  to  the  debit  side  of  the  acxxnint 

named  .  True  FaW 

16.  We  post  the  total  of  the  sales  jounwl  to  tlie 

credit  side  of  the  acxxiimta  receivable  accxiimt  True  Falte 


17.  We  iMwt  the  total  of  tlie  purc-hases  journal  to 

tlie  credit  side  of  the  acxxMiiits  payable  account  True  False 

18.  llie  acixiunts  payable  ledger  is  a  Iniok  of 

acxxHints  of  creditor! . .  True  False* 

10.  'File  advantage  of  the  sp«x‘ial  jmiriial  is  that 

it  eliminates  part  of  the  work  . .  True  False 

20.  Hie  advantage  of  Hie  special  journals  is  that 

they  group  like  tranaac'tions  together .  True  False 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  suc'cessful  test  you  are  willing  to  share, 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  $10  if  it  is  accepted  for 
publication.  It  must  be  on  one  topic,  be  usable  with  any 
textbcxik,  and  pennissimi  to  duplk^te  must  be  given.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  tlie  correct  answers. 


SECTION  2 

Study  each  statement  and  select  the  lettered  phrase  that  the 
statement  best  explaiiu. 

(A)  Accounts  payable  ledger.  (B)  Accxaints  recx>iv- 
able  ledger.  (C)  Cash  paymenti  iournal.  (D)  Cash 
receipts  journal.  (E)  Credit  memorandum.  (F) 
General  memorandum.  ( C )  Merchandise.  ( H )  Pur¬ 
chases  account.  (I)  Purchases  jcmmal.  (J)  Sales  account. 

( K )  Sales  journal. 

21.  The  acx.x)unt  that  keeps  a  nx.x)rd  of  the  exist  of  goods 


purchased  by  a  business .  11 

22.  A  s|xx.-ial  journal  in  which  a  rectird  of  all  cash  rex-eived 

is  made  . D 

23.  A  Iwok  of  original  entry  used  to  reexird  the  purchase  of 

merchandise  to  be  resold .  / 

24.  A  book  of  accounts  that  reexirds  amounts  owed  by  cus¬ 
tomers  .  B 

2!i.  A  book  of  original  entry  in  which  we  reexird  all  e*asli 

paid  out  .  C 

26.  A  Ixiok  of  accounts  in  which  we  keep  a  record  of  the 

amounts  we  owe  to  our  creditors  .  A 

27.  A  book  of  original  entry  in  which  we  enter  transactkms 

that  cannot  be  enter<xl  in  special  journals .  F 

28.  Goods  bought  by  a  business  that  will  be  resold  to  other 

customers  .  C 

29.  A  book  of  original  entry  in  which  we  record  all  churge 

sales  .  K 

30.  An  account  in  which  we  keep  a  record  of  all  casli  or 

credit  sales  made  by  a  business .  J 


SECTION  3 

Read  the  following  transactimis  and  determine  in  wliich  jour¬ 
nal  they  would  he  rt*cardixl.  Write  the  initials  of  the  journal 
in  the  space  providixl. 

(CHJ)  Cash  receipts  journal  (CPJ)  Cash  payments 
journal  ( PJ )  Purchases  journal  ( SJ )  Sales  journal 
(CJ)  GeiMra!  journal 


31.  Paid  cash  for  rent .  ('TJ 

32.  Paid  cash  for  merchandise . CFJ 

33.  Bought  merchandisE*  on  actxiunt  .  PJ 

34.  Received  cash  from  L.  VI.  Frtx'd  in  full  payment  of 

account  .  G/ 

35.  Sold  good.s  for  cash  . CRJ 

36.  Sold  goExls  on  acxxHint .  SJ 

37.  Made  Uie  opening  entry  .  CIJ 

38.  Recx*ivc*d  cebA  to  apply  mi  acxxiunt . CRJ 

39.  Paid  cash  on  acxxiunt .  CPJ 

4t).  Closed  the  sales  acxxnint  .  GJ 


SECTION  4 

Tell  where  these  items  would  be  posted.  Select  the  acxxiunt 
from  the  list  below  and  write  its  lettc'r  as  a  debit  or  a  credit 
at  the  right.  (Note:  Nos.  43-44  have  hoth  a  debit  and  credit.) 

( A )  Acxxiunts  payable  acxxiunt.  (  B )  Acxxnint.s  receiv¬ 
able  acxxiunt.  (C)  Cash  acxxiunt.  (D)  Customer’s 
credit.  (E)  Crcxlitor’s  account.  (F)  Purchases  ac- 
(xiiint.  (G)  Sales  acxxiunt 

Dkbit  Chkiiit 


41.  Total  of  cash  nxeiiits  journ.il  .  C 

42.  Total  of  cash  payments  journal . .* .  C 

43-44.  Total  sales  journal .  H  G 

45.  Individual  account  named  in  sales  journal  ...  D 

46.  Individual  account  named  in  purc*liaK*s  journal  £ 

47.  Individual  receipt  of  cash  from  custunK*r  in 

ccudi  payments  journal  .  D 

48.  Individual  payment  of  cash  to  creditor  in  casli 

payments  journal  .  £ 

49.  Total  of  accounts  receivable  column  in  cash 

rcoeipts  journal  .  B 

50.  Total  of  acxounts  payable  column  in  cash 

payments  iournal .  A 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Awards  Test  II,  Series  II 
On  Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

0lrec^Of,  Crtgg  Awards  SarvicM 

Wi:  ARE  TREMENDOUSLY  PLEASED  with  the  fine 
response  to  our  new  series  of  Transcription  Awards 
Tests!  Some  truly  fine  transcripts  are  being  received  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  each  month,  and  there  is  every  evident'e 
that  this  award  will  bec-ome  one  of  the  must  popular  in  the 
Cregg  series  for  advanc'ed  shorthand  students. 

A  nice  club  of  eleven  tests  was  received  from  Loretta 
Dunnigan,  of  the  North  Idaho  Junior  College  in  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho.  The  tran.scriptiun  speeds  ranged  from  15 
words  a  minute  on  Awards  Test  I  to  26.9  words  on  Awards 
Test  11. 

'The  mailable  transcripts  submitted  by  Margaret  S.  Ford 
from  the  Endicott  Junior  College  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
were  at  20  to  21  words  a  minute. 

The  tests  from  Debora  C'arlson,  or  North  Park  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois,  ranged  in 
speed  from  15  to  21  words  a  minute. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  series  of  letters  was  received 
from  a  student  in  West  Technical  High  School,  (develand, 
Ohio.  These  letters  had  Ijeen  typ«*d  at  22  words  a  minute. 

Another  fine  series  was  received  from  Viola  Manning, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois.  Her 
transcription  speed  was  20.7  words. 

Highest  Transcription  Sp««d 

llie  test  with  the  highest  transcription  speed  so  far  this 
month  was  rec'eived  from  Carol  Etc*hieson,  of  the  high 
school  in  Richmond,  California.  She  typed  the  letters,  at¬ 
tractively  and  correctly,  at  30  words  a  minute.  We  Irnik 
forward  with  interest  to  receiving  the  new  series  of  tests 
to  see  how  many  additional  students  and  schools  will  be 
added  to  our  "Honorable  Mention  for  the  Month"  list. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  must  the  transcripts 
be  checked  by  the  teacher  and  all  deviations  from  the  copy 
indicated,  but  also  the  transc'ription  speed  in  words  a  min¬ 
ute  must  be  computed  and  reported  to  us.  Careful  follow¬ 
ing  of  instructions  expedites  handling  of  the  tests  and  en¬ 
ables  us  to  mail  the  awards  more  promptly. 

In  last  month’s  magazine  I  told  you  how  to  compute  the 
transcription  speed.  If  you  have  forgotten  it,  will  you  please 
turn  to  that  issue? 

Two  Awards  Avaiiabl*  This  Month 

The  tests  this  month  are  to  lie  used  for  Awards  I  and  II. 
The  letters  repres<‘nt  an  exchange  of  correspondenc'e  Ire- 
tween  Mr.  Tom  Brown,  Literary  Book  Club,  Journal  S<|uare, 
Philadelphia,  Peniuylvania,  and  Miss  Ellen  Green,  333 
Spring  Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Read  the  letters  over  once  before  you  dictate  them  to 
the  class.  Note  that  the  three  letters  (300  words)  are  to  be 
dictated  at  80  words  a  minute.  The  total  dictation  time  for 
the  three  will  therefore  be  three  minutes,  forty-five  seconds. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Transcription  Award  II,  the  letters 
should  be  transcribed  at  18  words  a  minute.  (Follow  the 
instructions  for  computing  speed  given  in  the  January 


Business  Education  World,  but  deduct  thret  minutes 
from  the  actual  transcribing  time  to  allow  for  filling  in 
heading,  etc.  of  three  letters.) 

This  month  your  students  may  earn  not  only  attractive 
Transcription  Award  II,  but  also  the  lovely  Junior  OBE 
Pin.  The  fee  is  fifteen  cents  for  each  test  on  which  the 
L'ertificate  is  desired,  seventy-five  cents  each  for  pins,  ninety 
cents  for  both  certificate  and  pin. 

How  many  of  your  students  will  qualify  this  month? 
Have  you  tried  the  tests  in  your  class  yet?  You  had  better 
get  started  this  month  if  you  would  enjoy  the  thrill  and 
excitement  of  having  students  embark  on  a  course  of  earn¬ 
ing  Trantcrifrtion  Sf)eed  Awards! 

Lattar  No.  1 

(Countsd  in  quarter  minutsi  at  90  w  a  m) 

Dear  Book  C^ub  Memberi  Here  is  good  news  for  you!  Starting 
today,  the  Literary  Book  Club  is  expanding  its  bonus  /  program. 

As  a  subscriber,  you  now  receive  a  free  book  every  lime  you 
purchase  four  monthly  selectiims.  /  Effective  on  your  new 
subscription,  you  will  be  given  a  free  book  whenever  you 
purchase  three  regular  monthly  /  selections. 

We  know  that  you  will  be  excited  over  the  new  plan  and  will 
want  to  sign  and  return  the  enclosed  (I]  membership  renewal 
blank  today  so  as  not  to  forfeit  your  right  to  the  new  deal.  Very 
sincerely  yours,  (1'  IS' — 100  standard  words) 

Letter  No.  2 

(CouHtad  ia  quartar  minutas  at  90  w  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  Before  your  letter  telling  me  about  the  new 
bonus  hook  plan  reached  me,  1  had  decided  to  cancel  /  my  xub- 
scriptitm.  The  reason  is  that  you  have  been  issuing  too  many 
novels  and  I  should  like  to  add  to  /  my  library  some  hooks  of 
poetry,  history,  and  biography. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  books  you  ore  planning  /  fur  tlw  new 
year?  If  enough  nonfiction  is  to  be  included  at  half  the  origiiuil 
cost  of  the  book,  I  [1]  may  renew  my  membership  in  your  club 
after  all. 

I  shall  wait  fur  further  word  from  you.  Very  cordially  yours, 
(r  IS*— KM)  standard  words) 

Latter  No.  3 

(Countad  in  quartar  minutaa  at  90  w  a  m) 

Dear  Miss  Green:  The  demand  for  novels  has  abated  somewhat, 
and  our  editorial  board  therefore  plain  for  greater  /  variety  in 
the  coming  year. 

Several  biographies  have  been  selected,  and  also  manuscripts  / 
for  a  number  of  fine  books  other  than  fiction. 

In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the  volumes  being  / 
considered  for  the  current  year.  We  believe  these  splendid  books 
will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  so  we  are  looking  forward  [1] 
to  receiving  your  renewal  subscription  liefore  our  new  Imnus 
offer  expires.  Very  cordially  yours,  (I'  IS'  100  standard  words) 
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training  * 
for  retailing 


J.  K.  STONER  State  Taachert  Collage,  Indiana,  Panne. 


Tills  IS  THE  MONTH  of  famoua  birthday  anniversaries,  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
and  Ground-hog  Day.  These  events  provide  material  for  excellent  bulletin 
board  displays  and  thernes  for  show-case  and  show-window  decorations. 


DISPLAY  THEMES  for  February  may  be  developed  along  $eUing  or  itxstUu- 
tional  (prestige  Iniilding)  lines.  For  example,  Lincohi  was  known  as  “Honest 
Abe.”  An  institutional  theme  might  state,  ”We  are  proud  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  liecame  known  as  ‘Honest  Abe’  because  of  his  love  for  truth  and  integrity. 
We,  too,  are  proud  of  our  store,  which  has  always  operated  on  a  policy  of 
honesty.’*  This  tlieme  may  suggest  a  display  of  enlarged  informative  lal^ls  taken 
from  nationally  advertised  merchandise,  pointing  up  the  exact  nature  of  the 
warranties.  It  may  suggest  displays  developed  around  management  problems 
affecting  merchandise,  price,  promotion,  or  personrtel  policy. 

A  CROUNIMIDC  DAY  DISPLAY  THEME  might  sUte,  “Whether  or  not  the 
ground-hog  sees  his  sliadow,  you  can  still  count  on  more  cold  weather.  Better 
stock  up  on  woolen  socks,  or  get  a  pair  of  XYZ  gloves,  etc.” 

A  theme  taken  from  the  lighter  side  of  Washington’s  life  suggests  the 
famous  cherry-tree  incident.  For  example,  “George  had  to  use  a  hatchet,  but 
you  can  use  a  moilem  (trade  name)  saw,”  This  is  the  cue  to  display  all  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  saws  with  a  silhouetted  background  of  Washington  with  the 
tree  and  the  hatchet.  Your  hardware  store  or  school  shop  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  tliem. 


CA.SH  REGISTERS  PLAY  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  in  retailing.  Students 
should  have  some  experience  in  “ringing  up”  sales  and  making  change.  Almost 
any  make  or  model  can  be  used  for  this.  However,  students  also  need  to  have 
an  understanding  of  all  the  features  of  a  modem  cash  register;  if  you  do  not 
have  one  available,  you  may  have  to  duplicate  some  illustrative  material.  'The 
audit  strip  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  any  register.  It 
identifies  the  nature  of  the  daily  transactions  by  department  and  clerk  and 
by  style  or  code  number.  The  duplicated  audit  strip  can  be  sho>yn  in  detail 
or  the  totals  and  sulitotals  can  be  elimuiated.  In  this  manner  your  students 
may  identify  the  transactions  by  computing  total  cash  sales,  total  charge 
sales,  de|)artment  sales,  and  sales  by  each  clerk. 

CASH  REGISTER  RECEIPTS  AND  SKETCHES  OF  KEYBOARDS  may  be 
imxnired  by  students  working  in  stores  or  by  those  assigned  to  do  this.  Have 
your  students  list  the  various  departments,  with  accompanying  special  kf^s 
on  the  register,  for  which  they  would  want  to  keep  separate  transactions  in  a 
drug  store,  hardware  store,  or  others.  Much  literature  is  available  on  this 
subject— write  to  the  register  companies,  and  they  will  send  you  appropriate 
iMMiklets  at  your  rtHjuest. 

THE  ART  OF  ORAL  PERSUASION  CAN  BE  LEARNED,  but  it  retiuires 
practice.  Here  is  another  rule— “In  the  first  half  of  a  discussion,  im/fdre  rather 
than  attack”  (Ely  and  Starch). 

Questitm  your  customer  concerning  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Listen  to  and 
express  sympathy  for  his  point  of  view  and  concede  the  truth  of  some  of  his 
mitK>r  contentions.  This  approach  allows  your  customer  to  commit  himself 
during  the  indecisive  first  half  of  the  sales  talk,  which  then  allows  the  sales¬ 
person  to  make  his  approach  during  the  inquiries.  By  this  time,  you  know 
where  your  prospect  stands  regarding  prefereixes,  and  you  are  in  a  favorable 
position  to  concentrate  your  presentation,  since  he  has  already  committed 
himself.  This  is  a  gotxl  ride  to  follow  in  everyday  living. 


Olographic  Filing 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

prior  to  the  actual  presentation  of 
each  class  lesson.  This  will  give  you 
more  time  fur  class  work. 

Stop  Throo:  Filing  by  County  and 
City 

The  next  geographic  unit  we  con¬ 
sider  is  the  city.  After  copying  the 
state,  county,  and  city  names  con¬ 
tained  in  Practice  Set  HI,  the  class 
should  first  sort  their  cards  according 
to  state  names.  Within  each  state  set, 
they  should  arrange  their  cards  ac¬ 
cording  to  county  (as  in  Step  2);  and, 
within  each  county  set,  they  should 
arrange  their  cards  alphabetically  ac¬ 
cording  to  city,  inserting  the  sets  be¬ 
hind  their  appropriate  guidf^,  thus: 


State 

County 

CUy 

New  Jersey 

Ocean 

Lakehurst 

New  Jersey 

Ocean 

Lakewood 

New  Jcrsfjy 

Ocean 

Lanoka  Harbor 

New  York 

Sullivan 

Liberty 

New  York 

Sullivan 

Monticello 

New  York 

Sullivan 

Parksville 

It  will  be  apparent  that  what  we 
have  done  in  Step  1,  Step  2,  and  Step 
3  really  is  to  set  up  the  main  guides 
and  subsidiary  guides  frequently  used 
in  geographic  filing  systems.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  advisable  at  this  point  to 
refer  the  class  either  to  a  large  wall 
chart  or  to  some  other  visual  aid. 

Stop  Four:  Filing  by 
Corroapondonts'  Namot 

The  class  is  now  ready  to  file 
geographically  ac'cording  to  corre¬ 
spondents’  names.  We  first  file  by 
state  and  cminty,  and  city.  Then  we 
arrange  all  firm  names  and  individual 
names  alphabetically  behind  their 
appn>priat(‘  dty  guides,  as  follows: 


City 

Cifrrespondent 

Albany 

Jones,  Fred 

Albany 

Ninth  Avenue  Hotel 

Albany 

Wilson,  Tom 

Rome 

Adams,  Frank 

Rome 

Joe  the  Tailor 

Utica 

Mark  Drug  Store 

Utica 

Sanford.  John 

It  is  cnistomary  to  assign  individual 
folders  to  those  names  with  whom 
we  conduct  an  active  correspotKlence, 
that  is,  five  letters  or  more.  Ail  other 
letters  are  arranged  alphabetically  in 
a  miscellaneous  folder  behind  the  ap¬ 
propriate  city  guide.  Thus,  when  we 
accumulate  more  than  five  letters  con¬ 
cerning  Fred  Jones,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  we  set  up  an  individual  folder 
for  him  behind  the  Albany  guide. 
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labeling  it  Jones,  Fred.  Of  course, 
individual  folders  placed  behind  any 
one  city  guide  are  arranged  alpha- 
lietically. 

Practice  Set  IV  contains  an  exercise 
in  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  cor¬ 
respondents*  names  behind  city  guides. 
Students  should  first  sort  their  cards 
by  states,  counties,  and  Cities.  They 
should  then  arrange  all  the  cards 
within  each  city  alphabetically  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  correspondents’  names 
and  should  insert  all  sets  Ix^hind  their 
appropriate  guides. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  give 
the  class  finding  and  refiling  practic'c 
in  this  step  as  a  means  of  checking 
ac'curacy  and  making  the  lesson  more 
meaningful. 


St*p  Fiv«t  Chronological 
Arrongomont 

As  in  other  systems,  two  or  more 
pieces  of  correspondence  concerning 
the  same  name  are  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically  in  reverse  order,  the  most 
recent  letter  being  placed  on  the  top. 
John  Smith,  October  16,  1954,  is 
placed  before  John  Smith,  October 
14,  1954. 

Practice  Set  V  contains  material  to 
l)e  filed  by  oity  and  correspondent 
only.  State  and  county  names  have 
been  omitted  to  save  time.  Stndetits 
should  prepare  guides  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  corn*spondents.  In 
arranging  the  cards,  first  sort  all  cards 
by  cities;  then  arrange  each  set  of  city- 
cards  alphabetically  according  to  the 
correspondent's  name.  Finally  arrange 
all  cards  concerning  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent  in  reverse  chronological 
order. 


City  Correspondent  Date 


Albany  Jones,  F'red 
Albany  Jones,  Fred 
Albany  Wilson,  Tom 
Albany  Wilson,  Tom 
Rome  Black,  Edward 
Rome  Black,  Edward 


.May  20, 19.54 
May  18,  1954 
June  28,  1954 
June  21,  1954 
July  9,  19.55 
July  2,  19.55 


After  checking  Practice  Set  V,  give 
your  students  practic'c  in  finding  and 
refiling  Irecanse,  at  this  point,  class 
work  most  closely  simulates  office 
routine. 

With  the  proiM'r  organi7.ation  and 
appropi-iate  mimeographed  materials, 
you  can  teach  geographic  filing  easily 
and  effectively  in  spite  of  a  1  ick  of 
actual  office  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  materials  described  in  this  article 
are  easy  to  prepare,  simple  to  intro¬ 
duce,  and  will  provide  realistic  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  setting  up  and  the  handling 
<>f  geographic  files. 


JOHN  J.  GR 


shorthand  corner 

ESS  Hunter  Coliege.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Most  schcmils,  regardless  of  the  level  of  instruction, 

have  some  break  Iretween  semesters,  but  usually  the  ink  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  papers  barely  has  time  to  dry.  Indeed,  Irefore  the  jxhx,  liedraggled  short¬ 
hand  teacher  is  able  to  collfx:t  her  thouglits  and  take  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  it 
is  time  for  her  to  think  of  the  S(*coiid  sr'mt'ster  and  that  dreaded  of  all  days, 
“the  first  class  ireriod." 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  even  though  students  have  lM*en  away  from 
fonnal  classr(M)m  shorthand  instruction  less  than  a  week,  they  will  never¬ 
theless  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  “shorthand  savvy.”  In  fact,  their  learning 
and  comprehension  probably  cea.sed  sometime  Ix'fore  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  which  c*onfronts  us  with  a  serious  problem. 

I  AS  THE  CUSTODIANS  OF  THEIR  SHORTHAND  FUTURE,  we  must 
somehow  shrx'k  our  students  into  reality.  We  mast  bring  them  l)ack  out  of 
their  “trances”  with  the  least  possible  pain  and  the  greatest  possible  diplomacy. 
Otherwise  they  may  rebel  ami  put  their  shorthand  “pot  hooks  and  curley  cues” 
back  into  their  proverbial  shorthand  cells. 

How  can  we  best  effect  a  fast  and  painless  get-away  on  that  first  day? 
While  it  may  lx*  all  well  and  g(M)d  to  hold  a  little  conference  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  witli  the  “game”  and  to  indulge  in  some  g(MKl-natured  kidding, 
the  future  of  your  course  procedure  must  lx*  establislx'rl  that  first  day.  It  is 
often  effective  to  hit  students  hard  lietween  the  “Shorthand  /’s,  O’s,  and  If  s." 

THIS  ATTACK  MAY  ASSUME  A  VARIETY  OF  PROCEDURES.  First,  de¬ 
termine  where  you  or  the  preceding  instnx'tor  left  off  during  the  first  term. 
Did  the  group  complete  the  entire  seventy  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified  Manual?  Were  they  barely  able  to  cover  the  theory?  How  is  their 
theory?  What  grades  did  they  receive?— not  that  grades  are  the  last  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  immediate  judgment  of  the  shorthand  writer’s  future.  Can  they 
read  shorthand?  Oh,  yes,  they  can  recognize  certain  outlines,  but  rlo  they 
read  rapidly,  with  complete  understanding?  C’an  they  write  shorthand?  How 
do  they  write  it?  What  is  their  style  of  writing?  How  fast  can  they  write? 
What  do  they  write? 

But— ami  I  can  see  you  objecting  right  now— it  is  wholly  impossible  to  get 
a  "line”  on  my  students  at  the  outset  or  during  the  first  periml.  You  might 
Ik*  correct  if  you  attempted  to  take  the  entire  i>eri«Kl  to  determine  every 
aspect  of  the  students'  shorthand  background.  But  that  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

FORTUNATELY  THAT  CAN  BE  HANDLED  EFFECmVELY  DURING 
the  first  period  of  class  instruction.  For  instam'e,  several  oiw-minute  dicta¬ 
tions  at  varimis  speeds,  probably  from  60  to  100  words  a  minute,  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  their  ability  to  take  dictation.  This  activity  will  con- 
S  sume  from  five  to  ten  minutes  of  the  jx'ricxl.  Next  might  come  a  theory  review. 
I  Here  a  prepared  sampling,  siu'h  as  the  Complete  Theory  Tests  appearing  in 
I  the  Business  Teacher,  miglit  be  u.sed.  This  100-word  test  can  Ik*  dictated  com¬ 
fortably  in  10  or  15  minutes.  During  the  remaining  15  to  2.5  minutes  of  the 
period  the  students  c-ould  lx*  asked  to  read  from  I.esson  One  of  the  sectmd- 
semester  shorthand  book.  They  may  also  Ix^  able  to  do  some  limited  writing. 

THIS  FORCEFUL,  JAM-PAC;KED  FIRST  PERIOD  SHOULD  send  the  stu¬ 
dent  on  his  way  with  the  feeling  that  the  teacher,  you  in  this  case,  knows 

I  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  that  he,  the  student,  does  not  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  shorthand.  The  days  ahead  will  appear  interesting  and  instructive. 
He  will  have  that  I-Want-to-Come-Back-Tomorrow  feeling.  It  takes  €*xtra  work 
and  planning,  but  you  can  do  it.  Why  not  give  it  a  whirl? 
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teaching  aids 


jane  F.  white  Georgia  State  College  for  Woman.  Milladgevilla.  Ga. 


For  the  economics  teacher.  "Smiill  tnisiiiess:  It*  Role  and  Its  Prob- 
Inns’*  is  one  of  signal  usHul  Ixxtklets  listed  in  the  pamphlet,  Puhlications  . 
of  the  Ecotutmic  Rei$earch  Department  of  the  Chambn  of  Commerce,  Eco-  I' 
nomic  Rcssearch  Department,  WashingtiHi  6,  I).  C.  This  particular  booklet  is  p 
50  c'ents.  Althougli  ntrt  free,  most  of  the  mutnials  are  nominal  in  cost.  | 

More  b(M)klets,  pumphlHs,  and  brrx^hures  on  economics  are  distributcKl  by 
The  Foundation  for  EcHHiomic  Education,  Inc.,  Irvington-on-Hiidson,  New  i 
Yoric.  Write  for  a  complete  check  list  of  this  material.  | 

Tlie  National  f^ity  Hunk  of  New  York,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York  17,  New  |: 
York,  issues  a  National  City  Monthly  Newsletter  on  Business  and  Economic  i 
CxHiditions.  Rnpiest  that  your  name  l)e  placed  (Jti  their  mailing  list.  i 

Pf)R  THE  MARKETING  UNIT.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  (; 
has  piiblishi'd  free  educational  material.  Facts  on  marketing  grain,  hedging  I 
high  lights,  and  the  grain  exchange  may  Ixt  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Public  ^ 
Relations  I>epartnient,  Chicago  Board  (»f  Trade,  141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  ! 
(.hicago  4,  lllitmis.  r 

FOR  THE  (;ENERA1.-BUSINESS  UNIT.  A  new  catalog  published  by  BTMai  i 
B’rith  V^K’utional  Service  Bureau,  1761  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C.,  i; 
contains  iiwTiil  material  on  occmputiomi,  career  planning,  and  guidance.  The 

{ob  Charts  for  College  Women  include  one  describing  Jobs  in  Busim’ss  Fields. 
^ach  chart  is  17  by  22  inches.  The  set  of  four  charts  is  50  cents.  The  pam¬ 
phlets  and  (Krcupational  briefs  also  contain  many  valuable  aids  of  interest  to 
young  pecrple. 

.Seven  interesting  l)ookl«*ts  are  published  by  E.  1.  I>u  Pont  De  Nemours  and  . 
Company,  Public  Relations  Department,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware.  Man-Made  ? 
Fibers,  The  Story  of  the  Builders,  The  Story  of  Research,  The  Story  of  Duco 
Finishes,  The  Story  of  Farm  Chemicals,  and  The  Story  of  Cellophane  are 
available  in  single  or  duplicate  without  cost.  L 

FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  UNIT.  The  Lumbermans  Mutual  Casualty 
Company,  Mutual  Insurance  Building,  Chicago  40,  Illinois,  publishes  booklets  i:j 
on  teen-age  driving,  a  driver’s  handbook,  and  similar  material.  There  is  no 
charge  for  copies  in  (piantities  of  under  50  of  each  b<M)klet.  j! 

FOR  THE  UNIT  ON  INVESTING.  A  recent  brochure.  Investor’s  Aid,  pr** 
|)ared  by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  C^m|)any,  61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.,  is  an  j 
excellent  report  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  104  securities.  If  you  Vvish  1| 
to  receive  the  various  publications  issued  by  Hutton  &  Company,  ask  to  be 
placed  on  their  pennunent  mailing  list. 

The  new  edition  of  United  States  Government  Securities  and  Interest  Rates 
has  been  issikhI  by  the  Bond  Department  of  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street,  New  York  15,  New  York.  Although  the  l)ooklet  is  confinetl  to  a  simple  j 
listing  of  securities  and  interest  rates,  the  information  would  be  of  use  in  era- 
nomict  classes.  Copies  are  free  in  cpiantities. 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Last  Maitdr  a  free  booklet.  Profile  of  a  Typist,  was  men-  li 
tioned  in  this  column,  with  the  Education  Research  Committee,  777  Fourteenth  |[ 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  listed  as  publisher.  The  Committee,  which  ^ 
has  received  many  rerpiests  for  the  booklet,  has  asked  us  to  notify  our  readers  ^ 
that  it  is  not  the  publisher  of  Profile  of  a  Typist.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  k 
unable  to  discover  the  name  of  the  publisher.) 


The  Co-ordinofor't 
Chollenging  Clock 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

•  The  child  comes  first  in  our 
‘‘clock,”  for  the  student  is  the  most 
important  part  of  our  busiiress. 

These  elements  follow: 

•  The  community,  city  contacts 
(training  stations). 

•  The  classrtHun  related  courses. 

•  Tbe  “Co-op”  Club  such  as  the 
Retailing  and  Ofiic'e  Club  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  D.  E.  C.  A.,  etc. 

•  Certification  and  contracts—  only 
properly  trained  and  certified  person¬ 
nel  should  be  contracted  to  handle 
co-operative  Imsiness  education. 

•  The  curriculum  of  the  high 
schrad-fitting  the  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram  into  the  instructional  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Tlie  competence  of  the  parties 
doing  the  co-operating— the  school’s 
representatives  (both  child  and  co¬ 
ordinator),  the  child’s  parents,  and 
the  re|>rcsentatives  of  the  downtown 
office  or  store. 

•  Proper  sch(K)l  credit  for  this  on- 
the-job  training.  (Be  careful  here  not 
to  give  “cheap”  report-card  credit  for 
this  work  experience;  one  cretlit  each 
semester  for  a  minimum  of  20  hours  a 
week  on  the  job  is  a  fair  reward.) 

•  Tlie  business  cyc/e— local  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  a  major  factor 
in  the  growth  or  decline  of  your  en¬ 
rollment. 

•  Conferences  or  conventions  in 
the  l(x:ality,  the  region,  and  the  na¬ 
tion-attractive  settings  in  which  to 
learn  new  techniques  and  discuss 
some  of  your  mutual  problems  with 
friends  and  fellow  co-ordinators. 

•  The  “chain  of  comma rKf—from 
the  superintendent  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  vocational  supervisor,  and  co¬ 
ordinator,  to  the  teacher— how  each  fits 
into  the  pattern  of  working  together 
to  help  make*  co-operative  business 
education  operate  in  your  school. 
This  is  the  hiiinan-relations  area. 

•  'Tlie  “cl<K-k”  .stops  on  \2— content 
analysis,  nr  evaluation  of  your  pro¬ 
gram.  Be  sure  you  give  your  train¬ 
ees,  your  co-operating  employes,  and 
your  school  officials  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  evaluate  your  program 
—at  least  once  a  year.  Here  your  ad¬ 
visory  committee  can  be  of  consider¬ 
able  assistance. 

'The  “clock"  tells  us  it’s  time  to 
close.  Remember  that  each  and  every 
one  of  these  challenges  can  make 
or  break  a  modem  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness-education  movement  in  your  own 
school.  Watch  these  “C"s  carefully, 
and  use  Caution  and  Common  Sense. 
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TODAY’S  SECRETARY 


dictation  transcript 


The  Stool  Pigeon 

LOUISE  BOGCESS 


The  nine  o’clock  quiet  set¬ 
tled  over  the  Calvin  High  School 
office,  hut  no  one  relaxed— certainly 
not  Sally*  Winston,  secretary  to  the 
principal.  Ever  since  Bnino  Stone’s 
accident  yesterday,  her  bones  ached 
with  a*  feeling  of  impending  doom. 
Everything  pointed  to  it— the  students 
in  whispering  huddles,  calls  from  the 
town®  people,  Mr.  Harris’s  closed 
door. 

The  telephone  sang  out  with  a 
shrill  blast.  Sally  reachetl  and  caught 
it  on  the  first*  ring.  “Calvin  High, 
principal’s  office.”  She  transferred  the 
call  to  Mr.  Harris  and  waited.  This 
was  it— that  voice  belonged®  to  the 
president  of  the  school  board. 

Seconds  later  the  d(K)r  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office  opened,  and  there  stood® 
Mr.  Harris,  pale  and  shaken.  “A  spe¬ 
cial  lM)ard  meeting  tonight  to  inquire 
into  the  accident.  Stone  wants  my^ 
blood.  Why  don’t  they  ask  for  my 
resignation  and  be  done  with  it?” 

Sally  tunied  her  posture  chair  to 
face  him.  "You  can’t"  give  up.  Every- 
Ixxly  knows  what  a  brat  Bruno  Stone 
is,  how  recklessly  he  drives.  Even  his 
own  father  can’t"  control  him!  Yet  he 
always  tries  to  cover  for  Bruno  even 
when  he  knows  the  boy  is  in  the 
wrong.  You’ve  no  choice"'  but  to 
fight  back.” 

“Fight  Stone  when  he  owns  half 
the  town  ami  a  g(x>d  deal  of  its  sym¬ 
pathy,  at  this  point?  After  all,  Bruno** 
is  in  the  hospital,  unconscious.  And 
three  others  are  injured— all  because  I 
supposedly  sent  the  boy*^  r»n  an 
errand  for  me— gave  him  a  special 
permit  to  leave  the  8c1kx>1."  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  shook  his  head  in  trapped  de¬ 
feat.** 

Sally  sto(xl  up.  "You’ve  never  sent 
any  student— certainly  not  Bruno— on 
an  errand.”  She  unlocked  the  desk 
drawer**  and  yanked  out  the  permit. 
“You  know  this  signature  is  a  forgery. 


Somehow  he  manageil  to  get  this 
special*®  permit  blank.” 

Mr.  Harris  nodded.  “But  I  can’t 
prove  it.  Don’t  you  see  that?”  He 
walked  slowly  into  his  office  and*® 
closed  the  dour. 

Mr.  Harris’s  resigned  air  upset  Sally 
further.  She  sat  down  and  studied 
the  permit  Bruno*^  had  used. 

She  marveled  at  his  planning. 
Bruno  had  not  used  the  regular  stu¬ 
dent  absence  permit.  Oh,  no!  He 
had*"  selected  the  special  permit  used 
for  visitors  to  the  school  and  for 
emergency  absences  during  school'® 
hours  for  teachers  and  students.  Any¬ 
one  could  get  hold  of  a  regular  ab¬ 
sence  permit,  but  not  the  special. 
And*®  Mr.  Harris  had  to  sign  the 
special. 

The  special  permit  was  printed, 
had  a  serial  number,  and  was** 
recorded  in  a  record  book.  Sally  her¬ 
self  filled  in  all  special  permits  on  her 
typewriter.  Proljably  Bruno**  wanted 
to  show  the  other  students  what  a 
pushover  it  was  to  get  a  special  per¬ 
mit. 

Miss  James  .swept  into*®  the  office. 
“Thank  goodness  you  have  Joe  Far¬ 
rell  working  on  the  typewriters.  I 
hope  he  finishes  liefore  my  first** 
class.”  She  glanced  at  her  watch.  “At 
least  I  won’t  have  to  put  up  with 
Bnino  tixiay.  That  boy  has  almost 
driven  me  crazy*®  with  his  erasures 
and  strikeovers.” 

Sally  pricked  up  her  ears.  “Bnino? 
Why?” 

Miss  James  leaned  across  the  count¬ 
er  in*®  a  confidential  manner.  “He 
knows  I  don’t  see  well,  and  he  brags 
to  the  other  students  about  how  he 
can  pass**  oft  an  erasure  or  strikeover 
on  me.”  She  squared  her  shoulders. 
“Well,  this  week  I  graded  his  papers 
under  the**  microscope  in  the  science 
lab.  He’s  not  putting  anything  over 
on  me  again.” 


Sally’s  eyes  went  to  the  closed*® 
door  of  the  principal’s  office.  Maybe 
not,  but  Bnino  had  put  it  over  on 
Mr.  Harris. 

The  bell  clanged,  and*®  MLss  James 
hurried  out. 

Sally  went  back  to  her  study  of  the 
permit  Bruno  used.  She  tried  to  trace 
his  scheme.  Ihe  permit**  pad  was  in 
her  desk.  Any  one  of  the  student 
assistants— possibly  a  girl— could  have 
slipped  one  off  the  pad,**  but  not 
two.  Two  would  leave  an  unaccount¬ 
ed-for  space  in  the  p«*nnanent  record 
Ixxik.  So  Bnino  could  not  have  had'* 
more  than  one. 

Joe  Farrell  interrupted  her  concen¬ 
trated  study.  “Miss  Winston,  I’ve  fixed 
all  the  typewriters  but**  this  one. 
Have  to  take  it  into  the  shop  for  a 
complete  overhaul.  And  I  have  to 
hurry.  I  promised  Stone’s*®  si'cretary 
I’d  deliver  their  new  IBM  electric  ami 
pick  up  the  old  (Mie  by  eleven  this 
moniing.*®  Been  working  three  months 
to  sell  them  a  new  machine.” 

Sally  reached  into  her  desk  for  the 
typewriter  form,  vagiiefy  hearing** 
his  words.  “Fill  in  this  form  liefore 
you  take  the  typewriter.”  Farrell  in¬ 
terrupted  again.  “You  nee<l  an  elec¬ 
tric,**  all  the  work  you  do— the  type 
l(M)ks  terrific— and  there  are  only  a 
few  minor  changes  in  the  keylmard. 
IP"  the  K'IkhiI  laiard  won’t  buy  a  new 
one,  they  might  consider  Stone’s—” 

"Definitely  not.”  She  didn’t  want 
Stone’s  cast-off  typewriter.*®  “Have 
you  fill«?d  in  that  form?  Serial  number, 
model,  brand  .  .  .?” 

Joe  grinned.  "Would  you  like  me 
to  type  off  a  line  so  you*'  can  Identify 
the  signature?" 

Sally  looked  stunned.  ‘Typewriters 
do  have  a  signature!  Tlianks— thanks 
a  million?" 

She**  almost  pushed  joe  out  of 
the  offic-e.  Then  she  roller!  a  piece  of 
typing  paper  into  her  machine  and 
typed;  “Student.”**  On  the  permit, 
right  after  the  name,  there  was  a 
blank  to  indicate  teacher,  visitor, 
student. 

Mr.  Harris**  insisted  that  the  word 
student  be  put  in  quotes,  because 
“All  high  school  pupils  are  not  stu¬ 
dents.”  It  was  their  private*®  joke. 

Now  Sally’s  hands  trembled  as  she 
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compared  the  typing  ofi  the  permit 
with  that  from  her  machine.  They 
didn’t  match!**  Special  permit*  were 
filled  in  on  her  machirtel  This  was 
Exhibit  A.  Now  for  Exhibit  B— to  find 
the  typewriter*^  Bnino  used. 

If  the  machine  were  in  the  build* 
infi,  she  intended  to  find  it.  She 
practically  flew  up  the**  stairs  to  the 
first  typing  room  and  tapped  on  the 
drxir,  “Miss  James,  please  have  your 
students  type  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
word**  itudent  in  qiMites.  Put  the 
position  numtM?r  »»f  the  typewriter  on 
tlie  slip.  Be  back  in  a  minute  to  col¬ 
lect®*  tlwm,"  lliere  was  no  time  to 
explain. 

Sally  checkffd  with  the  other  typ¬ 
ing  teachi'T,  the  office  practic«  class, 
secTetariul®'  training,  (he  publication 
office.  Almost  out  of  Irreath,  she 
rushed  l>ack  to  her  office.  'Hie  “signa¬ 
tures”  of®'^  every  typewriter  in  schfx)l 
were  clutched* in  her  hand. 

One  by  one  she  compared  them  to 
the  permit  Bruno  had  used,®*  None 
matched.  Once  more,  she  studied  the 
permit.  There  was  something  wrong 
with  it,  a  smudge  or  something  there 
where  the  word  “stud<nit”®*  appeared 
in  quotffs. 

She  rummaged  through  her  desk 
drawer  fur  a  magnifying  glass,  but 
that  didn’t  bring  it  into  focus.®®  Miss 
James  and  the  microscotx?— that  would 
show  it. 


Miss 
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They  nodded  to  me  as  i  wt 

the  elevator  at  the  fifteenth  floor 
of  Hart  and  Hart’s.  1  smoothed  back 
a  lock  of*  rebellious  sandy  hair  and, 
trying  to  look  like  a  big  “ad”  man. 
Invaded  straight  fur  the  office.  I  felt 
that  day  like^  a  timid  dMator  whose 
smile  hid  a  secret  desire  to  send  them 
all  scurrying  to  tluvir  rooms  on  the 
di>t  of*  nine.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  dare. 
And  an  even  more  ctHisiderable  per¬ 
son  to  ret'kon  with  was  my  secretary,* 
Miss  Valentine. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Williams.” 
'Fhe  vision  that  confronted  me  was 
blonde  and  beautiful,  a®  composite 
of  any  numl>er  of  girls  that  one  knows 
or  sees  on  television.  I  could  spot  her 
anywhere  as  a*  secretary  by  her  pixie- 
rimmed  reading  glasses  <she  claims 


She  focused  the  microscope  on  the 
word  “student,”  and  was  puzzled®* 
but  what  she  saw— a  very  faint  @ 
with  quotation  marks  struck  directly 
above. 

Her  heart  swung  into  a  faster®^ 
beat.  Nolxxly  would  ever  strike  an  (g/ 
for  a  qurrtation  mark,  with  the  two 
keys  Uicated  on  opposite®*  sides  of 
the  typewriter.  Nobody— unless  the 
typist  were  used  to  a  standard  key¬ 
board,  and  a  special®*  typewriter— 

She  hurried  back  to  the  oflice,  Joe’s 
words  ntnrdng  thnnigh  her  mind— 
"Clear  type,  only  a  few  keyboard 
changes.’^  V^at**  alx>ut  an  IBM? 
Maybe  Bruno  filled  in  the  permit  in 
his  father’s  office, 

Sally  stopped  right  there.  Farrell** 
had  Stone’s  machine!  She  reached  for 
the  telephone  and  dialed  the  type¬ 
writer  shop.  Joe  was  out  and  would 
not  be  back  until**  noon.  “Tell  him 
nf)t  to  sell  the  Stone  typewriter  imtil 
I  can  see  it.” 

She  placed  the  receiver  on  tlie  hook. 
This**  could  be  the  end  of  the  trail, 
unless— what  if  Joe  sold  Stone’s  old 
typewriter  l)efore  he  came  back  to 
his  shop— or  worse,**  Stone  might  de¬ 
cide  not  to  trade. 

Nevertheless,  when  she  pushed 
through  the  door  of  FarrcH’s  shop, 
Sally’s  legs  felt  weak  and*®  tinre- 
liable. 

He  was  back,  and  he  flashed  her 


she  doesn’t  need  them  otherwise.) 
And  I  ctMild  tell  by^  her  present  air  of 
complete  virtue  that  she  had  just 
finished  reailying  the  office. 

Now,  don’t  misunderstand  me.*  My 
secretary  is  not  a  chambermaid.  All 
that  I  require  of  her  is  a  quick  tour 
with  the  dust  rag.  Yesterday’s*  coffee 
cups  have  to  be  whisked  into  suds 
and  wip<*d  dry.  The  thermos  water 
jug  must  l>e  filled,  the  plant  on  the 
window**  still  nurtured  with  care.  I 
never  have  to  say  a  word.  She  thinks 
of  everything. 

As  1  crossed  the  threshold  this** 
morning  1  knew  that  I  would  find  that 
miracles  had  been  performed  within 
my  office.  Yes,  the  memos  had  beet> 
marked**  with  red  pencil  in  their 
most  vital  paragraphs.  A  note  in  the 
margin  of  one  read,  “Meeting  on 
Product  X  changed**  from  10:00  to 
11:00.”  With  customary  tact,  an  en¬ 


a  smile.  “It’s  ready  for  you.  Paper  is 
in,  ready  to  go.” 

Sally*^  sat  down,  and  her  eyes 
searched  the  keyboard.  Tl'iere  it  was! 
The  @  was  above  the  2.  The  solu¬ 
tion  seemed  close.  Her  fingers*'*  trem¬ 
bled  so  she  could  hardly  strike  the 
keys.  She  typed  a  line,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  buzzed  back.  Sally  jumped. 

Finally,  she**  summoned  up  courage 
to  take  Bruno’s  permit  from  her  pocket 
and  type  a  duplicate,  even  the  same 
strikeijver,**  the  quotation  mark  over 
the  (2,  Sally  studied  the  results  and 
then  turned  to  Joe.  “Would  you  say 
the  same'*®  typewriter  was  used  for 
both  of  these?" 

Farrell  studied  the  permit  and  her 
sample  for  a  long  second.  Sally  real¬ 
ized'*^*  she  was  holding  her  breath. 
"Yes,  I’d  say  so.  Every  machine  has 
its  own  signature.  I  guess  you  tried 
Stone’s^*  typewriter  before.  I>>  you 
like  it?” 

“Like  it?  I  love  it!”  Sally  beamed 
at  a  bewildered  Farrell.  "It’s  the  most 
wonderfuF*  typewriter  in  the  whole 
world.  Why,  it  wouldn’t  even  surprise 
me  if  this  machine  started  talking— 
a  regular'**  st<K)l  pigeon.” 

And,  sure  enough,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  school  lM)ard  Mr.  Stone’s  old 
typewriter  “sang.” 

As  for  Bnino,^®  he’s  out  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  but  he  won’t  touch  a  typewriter 
—says  he  doesn’t  trust  them,  (1575) 


velope  designated  “jx^rsonul’’  in  its 
lower  lefthand**  comer  remained 
pristine  and  unopened. 

I  op<*ned  it,  Fn>m  Jack,  I  noted. 
Funny  that  most  of  my  letters*®  in 
the  personal  category  might  just  as 
well  have  been  read  in  common  with 
.\liss  Valentine. 

"Take  a  letter?”**  I  (jueried. 

Secretaries  come  tHpiipix-d  with 
notelxxrks  an<l  pens.  Mine  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  1  waited  for  her  to  settle** 
down,  with  a  rustle  of  silk  skirts,  in 
the  chair  opposite  my  oversi/cd  di*sk. 

“Dear  Jack,”  I  dictated  with  head¬ 
long**  abandon,  “So  glad  to  hear  you 
should  be  able  to  see  our  Mr.  Barlow 
next  week  period.  We  have  a**  terrific 
promotion  in  mind  for—” 

I  paused,  searching  for  the  product 
name. 

“Sam’s  Soap,"  supplied  .Vliss  Valen¬ 
tine.  It  was*®  only  a  temporary  loss 


Valentine,  My  Darling 
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WITH  THIS 
GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  POINT 


TRY  THIS 

GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  PEN 


FOR  MORE  SPEED... FOR  CLEARER  NOTES 


Gregg  Shorthand  was  designed  to  be  written 
with  a  pen.  Using  anything  else  can  cut  your 
speed  as  much  as  10%.  And  ink-written  notes 
stay  clear  and  sharp  indefinitely.  They’re  easier 
to  read.  Easier  to  transcribe. 

Today,  switch  to  an  Esterbrook  Pen  for  your 
Gregg  writing.  See  the  difference  it  makes. 
Watch  yourself  pick  up  speed.  Notice  how 
much  less  tired  your  hand  gets.  And  why  not? 


This  pen  was  made  especially  for  Gregg 
Shorthand.  And  everything  about  it  is  Gregg- 
Approved  for  Shorthand. 

Get  your  Gregg- Approved  Esterbrook  Pen  at 
the  nearest  pen  counter.  The  price,  complete 
with  the  special  Gregg-Approved  point  (No. 
1555)  is  most  modest . .  .  scarcely  more  than 
a  pair  of  party  nylons.  Extra  points  (to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  annoyance  of  repair  delays  should  you 
ever  damage  the  original  point)  are  only  50c. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


No.  1555 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


T«ach«r«:  Write  for  FRKK  Dictation  Pacta  KookI*?t  No.  6 
— "Facta  that  everyone  should  know  about  Fountain  Pena." 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Comdon  1,  Now  Jortoy 
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Ho  Doubt 
About  it! 

Completely  Up-to-Date  Facts 
Always  At  Your  Finger  Tips 


r  ARMTS  MV, 

"TIm  RkNwmy  habM 

•mAm  AiUran  ••  halv 

Aatr  mmtr  AaNr 
^wiAiw  f  >  ht  W  th A«f *> 
N«w  CAlMlcf  " 


•TUOfNTI  MV. 
**Th*  N«w  CsttflmU  i«  ■ 
iwuut  bi  it 

bi  ou^i^ctk 

tM.  Ita  loiinyct  (iM 
iMkM  H  M*y  to  Mrry.** 


•TINOORARHIRI 

"Ovr  aWc*  mvm  •  Iw 
«4  Him  wto  aiMaliM  by 
Itontof  •  Nm  CAUbtol* 
battoy  an  avary  Hatb." 


N«  de«fUt  about  h#  Webater'i  New  Col- 
teiciit*  Dictionary  itolonga  in  your  home 
or  office.  For  every  family,  every  student, 
every  (leraon  in  buaineaa,  here  is  not  just 
a  "word  l>ook”  but  a  handv-size  iniarantee 
of  the  rifiht  answer  to  all  kinds  of  daily 
questions. 

Because  you  expect  unquestionable 
accuracv  from  it.  an  up-to-date  dictionarv 
should  W  bouKnt  with  care.  Weiister's 
New  Collegiate  is  the  ONLY  desk-size 
dictionary  based  on  the  famous  un¬ 
abridged  Welister’s  New  lntc>mational 
Dictionary,  Second  Fdition,  known  as 
"the  Suj»reme  Authority"  throughout 
the  Knglish-s|N«king  world.  It  is  required 
or  recommended  by  the  country's  leading 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Get  the  l>est.  Ask  for  Webster’s  New 
(Collegiate*  Dictiemary  at  department, 
bcMtk,  and  statiemery  storm. 
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tns^mo  mlftoa:  !./•« 
M#**.  SCm; 

I'nin4fjru4  $t,  imdrrt^ 
$t.  lit  tuMr  himdimgt 

to  $ltJo. 
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orltoMi  wtirh  u(  Nwah 
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Maarlam-Wahatar  adl- 
lorial  ataff. 
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oc  memory  <»  my  put,  but  so  clever 
of  her  to  remember. 

“We  have  a**  terrific  promotion- 
change  that— in  our  files  for  your 
product  period.  We  feel  that  Sam's 
Soap  needs  a  new  <x)lor”  and  ui  up- 
to-date  wrapper  if  it  is  to  capture 
the  women's  market  period.  .  ." 

“Mr.  Williams,"  she  took“*  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  pause,  “wUl  he  able  in 
the  first  sentence,  not  Bhould." 

“Yes,  Mias  Valentine.  Now  where 
was  I?” 

“Suggestions**  for  the  promotion.” 

“Paragraph,”  I  said.  “Letter  follows 
with  further  details.” 

Miss  Valentine  arched  one  lovely 
blonde**"’  eyebrow  in  my  direction. 

“When  does  it  follow?”  she  asked. 

“/f  doesn’t,"  I  admitted.  “Delete 
that.  Mr.  Barlow**  follows.  /  mean. 
The  details  of  our  plan  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  period 
paragraph.  Best**  personal  regards, 
Klton  Williams,  Vic*e-PreBident.” 

“fUc'ven  o’clock,”  said  Miss  V^alen- 
liiie.  She  uncurled  from  her**  chair 
and  clisap|M>arecl,  to  be  replaced  by 
thrcH*  facelc>ss  young  men  in  identical 
gray  flannel  suits. 

"We’ve  lx*en  very*®  anxious  to  see 
yon,”  they  chanted  in  unison. 

1  consulted  the  memo  about  Prod- 
iK*t  X  and  discovered*®  that  it  had 
to  be  named  at  the  eleven  o’clcKk 
mc'eting.  It  was  a  new  shampoo  home 
permanent;  and,  the  more*'  I  thought 
alxMit  it,  the  less  inspired  I  became. 

"We’re  expecting  the  client  later 
tixlay,”  continued  the  Acoount'**  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  wlunn  I  shall  call  Number 
One  in  dofereiK*e  to  hb  rank  of  first 
im|X)rtaiic'e  in  the  delegation.**  1  knew 
him  by  the  sheaf  of  papers  and  rough 
drawings  h<*  carried.  At  a  nixl  from 
me*  he*  pintunl  them  up  on***  the  wall, 
I  walked  the  flenir  for  a  while  and 
swalloweel  two  aspirins  with  several 
glas.sez  of  water.  The  ningh  draw¬ 
ings***  began  to  kxrk  like  waves  on 
die  surface  of  an  angry  sea.  They 
were,  in  fact,  waves  —  permanent 
waves. 

“Now,  certainly,”**  I  said,  “one  of 
yon  has  a  suggestion.” 

“MILADY,”  veilunteered  the  Num¬ 
ber  I  wo  man.  "or  DEMOISELLE.” 

"The  clk*nt,”**  explained  Number 
"nm'c,  “might  prefer  a  romantic  or 
s<K*i«*ty  name.” 

Here  are  four  men,  1  thought,  in¬ 
vading^®*  this  women’s  world.  If  they 
8ucx*ee<l  in  selling  Home  Permanent 
X,  perhaps  their  wives  will  spend  less 
money  in  beauty*®  parlors. 

I  suggested  that  we  might  think  of 
economy  as  a  major  theme, 

"Our  compt*titor’8  product  is^*' 
cheaper,”  rejoineil  Number  Three. 

I  picked  up  my  favorite  pipe  and 
|Mcked  it  with  aromatic  tobacco  that 
was*'  not,  if  anything,  cheap.  In  the 


process  of  lighting  it,  1  wondered  if 
we  tliould  not  call  on  lome  Holly¬ 
wood  star^*  to  endorse  the  product. 
This  traditionally  associates  the  beauty 
with  the  beauty-aid.  But  I  knew  the^* 
answer  before  I  opened  my  mouth— 
our  competitor  does  it.  We  were 
rapidly  approaching  the  moment  of'"* 
discovery,  that  ha{^y  time  when  all 
of  us  would  know  what  our  pnxluct 
offered  that  no  other  liome  perma¬ 
nent**  could. 

However,  the  client  arrived  much 
earlier  than  expected,  flis  entry  intc 
the  meeting  put  a**  quietus  on  the 
prcK*eedings,  especially  since  we  had 
not  come  up  with  any  theme  or  ac- 
cirptablc  names  for**  X. 

Then  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Valentine’s  curly  head  through  the 
doorway,  I  had  an  idea.  I  asked  her 
to**  join  us. 

Becauss;  my  Miss  Valentine  was  a 
darling  and  a  smart  girl,  she  didn’t 
ask  questions.  Like  Polly,  she  put** 
the  kettle  on  and  prepared  to  serve 
tea.  (,)uiU!  casually,  I  drew  her  into 
the  discussion. 

"How  can  four  meir’®  expect  to 
make  any  progress?"  I  asked  my 
stony-fac€*d  client.  “Let’s  a.sk  the  ex¬ 
pert  in  our  midst;  what  do  you 
want**  in  a  home  permanent?” 

“I’ve  bought  two  or  three  kinds,” 
she  answered  quickly.  “None  of  them 
lasts  long  enough.  If  I  were  buying*** 
another.  I’d  make  sure  that  it  would 
hold  the  curl  for  at  least  eight 
morrths,” 

’The  client  looked  brighter,— almost 
happy.** 

“I  think  we  have  our  answer,”  he 
pronoiinc'ed  slowly.  “Scientific  tests 
have  proved  that  my  pnxluct  will  curl 
the  most  stubborn*^  hair  for  at  least 
a  year  with  one  application.” 

I  began  to  search,  now,  for  a  name. 

Miss  Valentine  left  the**  tea  tray  to 
answer  the  telephone  in  her  office. 
When  she  retiunetl  she  handed  me 
a  written  messiige.  I  read,**  “Wrong 
number.  But  had  a  terrific  brainstorm. 
Why  not  call  Pnxluct  X  Permawave?" 

There  it  was— our  answer.  It  was*’ 
accepted  with  almost  no  debate,  and 
the  assembly  broke  up  in  a  flurry  of 
nodding  heads.  I  left  with  the**  other 
“ad”  men  to  see  the  client  off  to  the 
station. 

When  I  came  back  to  fiixl  Miss 
Valentine,  she  had  gone  to**®  lunch. 
Tlie  ash  trays  were  empty.  The  pa¬ 
pers  on  my  desk  were  neatly  stacked. 
I  ixrticetl  that  a  strange  white  enve¬ 
lope  had"®  lieen  tucked  under  my  desk 
blotter,  marked  “personal.”  Funny, 
I  thought— Miss  Valentine’s  hand¬ 
writing.  When  I  opened  it.**  a  series 
of  lace-bordered  hearts  slid  onto  the 
blotter,  each  one  carrying  the  tinre- 
less  mes.sage:  Je  t’aime,^'-^  Ego  Amo 
Te,  Ich  Liebe  Dich,  /  Love  You.  On 
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The  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter  has  an  unmatched 
standard  of  quality  —  and  at  this  SPECIAL  PRICE,  is 
an  unmatched  standard  of  value.  Providing  the  utmost  in 
speed,  accuracy  and  performance,  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic 
is  built  for  long,  hard  use.  The  master  control  selects 
the  correct  touch  tension  for  each  operator,  keeping  the 
machine  in  perfect  balance  at  all  times,  with  exact  aligrnment 
and  uniform  key  pressure.  Its  instant  ribbon  reverse 
mechanism  adds  30%  to  ribbon  life,  allowing  complete  use 
of  the  entire  ribbon.  Leadership  features  for  efficiency  and 
case  of  typing  include  quick-action  line  spacing,  keyset 
tabulation,  visible  and  automatic  margin  setting, 
quick-switch  platen  and  spee<l-spaced  keyboard 
with  finger-formed  keytops. 
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DO  YOU  GO  FOK 
WINNBRS^HAMFS? 

n*  STENOGMAFH*  w  .  .  . 

. . .  FIRST  ill  l««iliili»y  (Miiiidt  sp«ll«d 
Mit  M  print  i;  Hi«r«ter«  ifit«r> 
CkMK««W«  MtM. 

...FIRST  in  l•b•r••«villf  .  .  .  op*r> 
•tor  titi  crnct  —  Mty,  lively  Keys 
— M  fatifiM. 

. . .  FIRST  in  apnn^ — itp  to  any  rata  of 
apooch  wkatooovor. 

...FIRST  in  *N.S.R.A.  SpM^  motd 
rroFicioncy  Cnntooto— 1952- 1951- 
1954. 

. . .  FIRST  in  1  S,000  ■nniinl  convon- 
tiona. 

. . .  FIRST  in  byolfiMa  oHico  offi* 
cioficy. 

. . .  FIRST  in  all  )eba  an4  fiolda  rn> 
fuirinf  kifli  atonafrapliic  akillt 
and  faat  aarvica. 

AND  it's  .  .  . 

EASIER  TO  LEARN. 

LOGICAL  FROM  THE  TEENS  TO  RE- 
TIREMENT  IT  CHOICE  .  .  .  annual 
inconioa  of  tkowundo  from  $4,000  to 

$20,000.  up. 


If  it  IS  aa  food  aa  tkat  .  .  .  and  it  IS  . .  . 
would  you  Rko  RMTo  “info.”  and  ovidonco? 
Uto  tko  coupon. 

*NotioMl  SlMftkona  koporton  Amo 


NEW  1f54  STBIOMAMI  MACHINE 
AND  ADVANIADES  NOW  AVAR- 
AMi  TO  ALBT  HIM  SCHOOLS 


Stanofrookic  Mockinot,  loc.,  too  22>T 
III  I.  Micktfoo  Avo..  Ckicoft  4.  Ml. 

flooMamoii:  I  om  lotorMtol  at 
□  Oporotor  □  Ttoektr  □  Sekool  Oftkiot 


Noon 

Sekool 


City 


Zono 


Stoto 


the  last  one,  she  had  added  the  post* 
script— “To  remind  you  of**  Febniary 
14,  which  is  today. “ 

“Miss  Valentine,  my  darling!”  I 
murmured. 

“Elton!  Elton!”  It  was  her  own** 
clear,  sweet  voice.  I  turned  to  her. 

“For  gOTKlness  sake.  Unconscious, 
I’ve  asked  you  six  times  to  sell  me 
some  stamps!  We’ve  had  some 
vague*'^  characters  in  the  mail  room 
liefore,  but  you  have  them  all  In-at! 


Now,  how  about  those  stamps?  1 
need  ten  threes  so  I  can**  mail  these 
valentirws.” 

The  walls  of  the  fifteenth  floor  mail 
room  closed  in  cm  me.  “Sorry,  1  was 
trying  to  figure  out*^  a  better  system 
for  sorting  the  mail.  Here  you  are. 
Ten  enough.  Miss  Valentine?” 

“Yes.  Thank  you,  Elton.”  And  she 
left.”** 

“CocKl'by,”  I  colled  and  added 
softly,  ".Miss  Valentine,  my  darling.” 

(1371) 


Flash  Reading 

A  Wish  That  Came  True 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 


* 


TIEKE  are  foxes  living  nearby, 

I  thought  as  1  lay  still  and  cozy 
in  my  bed  on  a  chilly  night  at  the 
farm.'  1  could  hear  them  barking 
from  far  below  the  hill  on  which  our 
home  was  set.  “I  am  going  to  see  a 
fox,”  F  decided.  I  realized  that  the 
odds  would  iH)t  be  in  favor  of  it,  for 
foxes  are  known  as  Ireing  crafty  and* 
clever  animals  with  a  keen  sense  of 
smell.  Despite  that,  I  would  not 
change  my  decision. 

I  could  rK)t  leave  my  chores*  and 
go  off  searching  for  a  fox,  but  that 
was  really  not  essc'iitial.  Each  place 
that  I  was— seeking  blackberries*  for 
Mom  or  getting  the  mail  from  the 
lx>x  at  the  end  of  the  lane  for  Dad— 
I  would  search  for  a  fox  or  a  sign  of* 
its  trail. 

My  wish  came  true  that  winter  as 
I  sallied  off  on  a  trip  for  the  mail. 
'Fhe  path  was  edged  by  a  lot  oF  trees. 
’There  had  been  a  deep  snow,  and 
the  earth  was  dressed  in  a  heavy  and 
pretty  coat  of  white.  It  was  still;  my 
st(‘ps  made”  no  noise  on  the  path  to 
lietray  my  coming. 

I  was  surprised  to  sc'e  a  small 
creature  leap  from  a  drift  of  snow 
by*  the  trees  and  stop  to  peer  sharply 
at  me.  'The  little  fox  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  soft  snow.  It  was  staring 
at  me'*  as  if  H  w-ere  as  surprised  to 
see  me  as  I  was  to  see  it.  I  tossed  at 
it  a  stick  that  1  was  holding"  in  my 
hand,  and  off  it  rushed. 

It  was  fair  and  hot  when  I  saw  a 
fox  again— not  close  by  me  that  day, 
for  it  was  by'*  the  stone  pile  in  the 
middle  of  the  pasture.  It  was  flat  on 
the  earth,  slowly  and  patiently  stalk¬ 
ing  its  prey— so'*  eager  for  the  kill 
that  it  made  no  response  when  I  came 
on  the  scene. 


Watching  excitedly,  I  saw  it  leap 
and'*  shake  its  prey.  It  would  drop 
it,  and  then  toss  and  shake  it  again. 
I  could  not  decide  what  was  going 
on,  for  a  bit.’®  Then  I  realized  that 
the  fox  had  seized  a  snake  and  was 
killing  it  in  the  same  fashion  that  our 
dog  would. 

I  was'*  pleased  that  I  caught  sight 
of  two  foxes  that  year.  (328) 

*  yotthnlary  Umitei  to  Chapters  One  through 
Three  of  (iregg  Shorthand  Simptiped. 


Was  I  Embarrassed  I 

PHYLLIS  A.  MANNING 

I  WAS  SECRETARY  to  the  boss. 

There  were  twenty-eight  persons  in 
the  office  under  my  guidance,  all  of 
whom'  watched  avidly  to  catch  me  in 
a  mistake,  or  possibly  a  weak  moment. 

One  day  I  answered  my  telephone,* 
stepped  to  the  file,  which  was  close 
by,  opened  a  drawer,  and  pulled  up  a 
folder.  I  gave  the  person  on  the  phone 
the*  desired  infonnation,  replaced  the 
folder,  put  the  telephone  in  the  drawer, 
and  gave  the  drawer  a  push  to*  close  it. 

All  unaware  of  my  absent-mii»ded- 
ness,  I  iniKK^ently  returned  to  my  tran¬ 
scription  of  notes.  It*  was  only  when 
my  telephone  rang  again  (we  had  hun¬ 
dred-key  equipment)  that  1  had  to  find 
my  telephone*  by  tracing  the  cord  to 
the  file  drawer. 

Needless  to  say,  all  twenty-eight  per¬ 
sons  in  the  office,  including  the'  boss, 
were  watching.  That  was  twelve  years 
ago,  and  I  haven’t  lived  it  down  yet. 
(153) 
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valuable 
S^lesson  Ditfo 
tourse  fo  add  fo 
your  rurrkulum* 


Contents  of  this  folder 


Iiuldt  From  Cover 
JnsUle  Back  Cover 


With  the  ropid  occeptoncs  of  liquid  duplicating  as  a 
means  of  speeding  office  paperwork,  job  applicants  (your 
pupils)  qualified  to  operate  duplicators  are  more  quickly 
placed  and  more  certain  to  progress.  Then  too,  prior 
knowledge  and  training  with  ditto  inspires  the  new 
employee  to  advance  worthwhile  suggestions  and  short* 
cuts  that  can  mean  rapid  promotion. 

This  DITTO  Course  will  soon  become  a  favorite  subject 
with  your  students  because  it  combines  the  functioning 
and  operation  of  liquid  duplicating  machines  with  meth¬ 
ods  and  business  applications.  Course  consists  of  five 
30-minute  lessons  printed  on  ditto  masters  which  per¬ 
mits  personal  copies  to  be  made  of  each  lesson  for  each 
student.  They’re  yours  free,  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 


Pre-Stady:  The  Ditto  Duplicator . , , .  Matter  Work  sheet  I 
Lestott  /;  Typing  a  Master. ......  Matter  Worksheet  2 

Lesson  2;  Running  Copies . Master  Worksheet  J 

Lesson  3:  Correcting  Matters, ....  Matter  Worksheet  4 
Lesson  4:  Securing  Attractive  Effects  Matter  Worksheet  3 
Lesson  5:  Unit  Review  ....  Master  Worksheet  6 


DITTO,  INC.,  aaOS  W.  NMfteM  it.  •  CMm#*  1 2,  IN. 
0«nH«iiMni  Af  no  co«t  of  oblleotion  fo  mo.  plooio  tond 
moi  S-Lottun  OMo  Cowrio. 


DITTO. 
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Business  teachers  acclaim 

NEW  ADDING  MACNINE  COURSE! 


It  also  points  up  the  need  for  school  training  on  these 
machines  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  operators. 

This  complete,  new  course  is  available  to  you  now.  It 
contains  all  the  necessary  materials  including  instructor's 
guide,  exercise  sets,  students*  handbooks,  wail  charts, 
certificates  of  proficiency,  etc.  And  . . .  Remington  Rand 
will  be  glad  to  assist  by  counsel  in  helping  you  set  up 
your  10-key  instruction  program. 


Recently  Remington  Rand  introduced  a  new,  complete, 
ten-lesson  course  in  touch  operation  of  10-key  figuring 
machines.  The  response  of  Business  Teachers  from  all 
over  the  country  to  this  offer  has  far  exceeded  our  most 


generous  estimates. 

This  overwhelming  acceptance  clearly  testifies  to  a 
growing  preference  for  adding  and  calculating  machines 
offering  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  10-key  keyboards. 


BEND  worn  THIS  DEECRIPTIVE  POLDER 


We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  folder  about  this 
course.  It  describes  in  detail  the  materials  offered. 
Write  to  Remington  Rand.  Room  1226,  31S  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  A857. 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


•  Mr«.  Ph«*lma  Mckitp  ha*  be»tn 
proiTiotrd  to  assiytaiit  prof(*«»or  of 
hiiKtnf'ss  education  at  Pan-American 
C^olle^e,  Edinburg,  Texa*. 


•  Paul  Sanford  la)inax,  professor 
of  ediK-atiun  at  New  York  University, 
received  the  19.S4  John  Rob«*rt  Cregg 
Award  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Associa- 
tHJii  held  December  30  in  C’hicago. 

The  award,  which  includes  a  dta- 
tion  and  scroll  in  testimony  of  the 
recipient’s  contribution  to  business 
education  together  with  a  cash  gift 
of  $5(K),  is  given  aiuiually  by  the 
Cregg  Pidilishing  Division  of  McC^raw- 
Hill  Bo<»k  Company,  Inc.  It  was  pre- 
sentftl  to  Dr.  laimax  by  Elvin  S. 
Eyster,  of  Indiana  University,  chair- 
mat)  of  the  administrative  cstminittee 
for  the  award. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  at  New  York 
University  since  1926,  Lomax  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  from  tliat  university 
in  1927.  He  founded  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  a  national  graduate  honorary 
fraternity  in  business  CHiucation,  and 
was  a  cofoimder  of  the  National 


Council  for  Busint'ss  Education.  For 
many  years  he  edited  the  Jourtutl  of 
Business  Ediiratum.  He  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  many  lxx)ks  in  the  education  Held. 

•  Hollie  Sharpe  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Middle  Tenness«‘e  State 
College  as  assistant  professtir  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  He  was  formerly  at 
Northeastern  Louisiana  State  (!oll(‘ge. 

•  Alan  IJoyd,  direc'tor  of  tyjM*- 
writing  instructional  servic't's  for 
Cregg,  was  honorerl  by  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
national  undergraduate  fraternity  for 
business  teachers,  at  the  fraternity’s 
biennial  csinvention  in  Decemlier.  Dr. 
Lloyd  was  made  an  honorary  life 
memljer  of  the  fraternity  “in  rmigni- 
tion  of  his  editorial  csintributions  to 
lietter  business  education.” 

Textbook  author  and  former  «*tlitor 
of  Business  P3ducation  World,  Lhiyd 
is  the  sect>nd  business  erlucator  to 
receive  the  fraternity’s  honors:  two 
years  ago  a  similar  distinction  was 
extended  to  Herman  C>.  Enterline,  of 
Indiana  University. 


VERN  A.  FRISCH 

•  \'(nrn  A.  Krisc-h  of  New  HtK'helle, 
New  York,  has  received  the  Dtdta  Pi 
Epsilon  annual  award  for  tlie  most 
significant  c-ontribution  to  rt'search  in 
the  Held  of  business  (‘diK-ation.  His 
study,  "An  Analysis  of  (llerical  Busi¬ 
ness  Typing  Pap«*rs  and  Form*  for  the 
Improvement  of  Instructional  Mate¬ 
rials,”  was  a  D(K'tor  of  Education 
thesis  csimpleted  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity, 

Written  under  the  direction  of 
Herl>ert  A.  Tonne,  the  study  com¬ 
pared  on-the-job  clerical  typing  with 
in-the-text'lM>ok  clerical  typing,  in¬ 
volving  more  than  a  thousand  speci¬ 
mens  of  clerical  materials.  Runners-up 
to  Frisch  were  Mearl  R.  Guthrie, 
Helen  Johnston  Recknagel,  and  Frank 
Miirrah  Henidon. 

The  award  judges  were  Roln-rt  A. 
Diwry,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Caillege, 
Harry  Huffman,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  William  Polishook, 
Temple  University. 


AT  THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  ASSOCJIATION  S  57th  annual  con¬ 
vention  Paul  Sanford  Lomax  (rigfit)  is  congratulated  folIcAving  his  acceptance  of  the 
19.S4  John  Robert  Gregg  Award  by  NBTA  prirsidt-nt  Howard  E.  Wheland.  L(X)king 
on  at  left  is  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  chairman  of  the  administrative  cmnniittee  for  the  award, 
who  inadr  the  presentation.  Lomax  received  a  scroll  and  a  cash  gift  of  |S(K)  with 
the  lionor,  which  cited  his  contributions  to  business  (-dtu'ation. 


•  Oc*iI  E.  Stanley,  Nebraska  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
and  assistant  Vocational  Education 
director,  has  been  elected  pri'sident 
of  the  Amm'icai)  Vocational  Ass<H.*ia- 
tion.  Arthur  L.  Walker,  Virginia  State 
Supervisor  of  Business  Ealucatum,  was 
made  vice-president  f«»r  business  edu¬ 
cation;  and  Roy  Fairbrother,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Supervisor  of  l>i*tributive 
Education,  was  chosen  AVA  vioe- 
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•  Robert  L.  Hitch, 


head  of  tlie 
department  of  buainess  education  at 
tfic  University  of  Wyoming,  has  been 
awarded  an  Ed.  D.  degree  by  the 
University.  He  wrote  his  dissertation 
on  "Work  Experience  for  Prospective 
Business  Teachers.”  Hitch  is  president 
of  the  Wyoming  Business  l^ucation 
Association,  which  he  helped  found 
in  laV). 


PINK  PLASTIC  PUTTY 

ttMt  pvlls  Hi*  dirt  ovf  of  typo- 
wrltor  typo  rothor  thon  washing 
If  Info  tho  mochino 


•  H.  B.  Baiifrnfeind  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  dean  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  at  the  Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education,  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University. 


•  Hul««i  Van  Wagenen  has  been 
promoted  to  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biuiness  Education,  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  frnrnerly  was  acting  chief. 


flatten  the  putty 
by  preMing  very 
firmly 


•  Seventeen  Gi^orgians  attended 
the  Southern  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  held  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Ernestine  Melton,  Georgia 
representative  to  SBEA,  was  ap|XMnted 
SBEA  Regional  Membership  Chair¬ 
man.  Mrs.  Edna  Bailey  was  elected 
Georgia  representative  to  replace  her. 
Donald  Fuller  was  apiK)inted  Chair¬ 
man  of  Co-operative  Services  for 
SBEA. 


CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT 

DUPLICATOR 


Tha  Conquaror't  K«»t  In  Hia  School  Fiold 
bocouM  •t'l  tho  duplicator  with  ALL  tho 
bottor  footuro*  tor  bottor  duplicating  at  o 
prico  tar  lowor  than  comparablo  mochino*. 
Raito-cmrf'Lawor  Control— A  Conquer¬ 
or  oxcluiivol  Automatically  contort  printing 
on  tho  pogo 

Now  FlwM  Control— Motor*  oxoct  flow  of 
fluid  to  paper  .  .  .  compontoto*  tor  any 
typo  paper,  any  otmotphorlc  condition 
•wilt-ln  Moot  Cowntor— (Not  on  extra 
co*t  item)  Alwoy*  in  view  ot  operator,  you 
run  exact  number  ot  copio*  you  wont 
Adjuitablo  frotewro  Control— Calibrat¬ 
ed  to  inturo  longer  run*  ot  thorp,  brilliant 
copio* 

Other  footuro*  include  VUiblo  Fluid  S<tp> 
fly  end  fotitivo  Rotary  Food  .  .  .  and 
on  tho  Electric  Model  76  Conqueror  you 
hove  complete  automatic  electric  puth- 
button  operation 

Now  you  con  print  1 20  or  more  copie*  per 

minuto  .  .  .  olwoy*  brilliont,  thorp  copio* 

of  anything  typed,  written  or  drown  on  tho 

matter,  ond  you  con  print  in  one  to  flvo 

color*  In  one  operation 

WRITS  TOOAT  FOR  INfORSSATIVI  ROOK- 

LIT  ON  TNI  ILICTRIC  AND  MANUALLY 

ORIRATIO  CONQUIRORS 

Sold  by  loading  lebool  Supply  Ooolora 

THE  HEYER  CORPORATION 

1t44  S.  Koetnor  Avo. 

ChUogo  2S,  MUnoi* 

OuoMy  OupMcotor*  ond  leppHe*  Since  IFRI 


•  The  New  England  Business  Col¬ 
lege  Association  held  its  annual  fall 
meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  McClel- 
lon,  dean  of  Malden  Business  School, 
was  elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  A  director  of  the  Ma.ssachiisetts 
Council  of  Business  SchcKtls,  she  has 
l>een  a  vice-prt'sident  of  NEBCA. 

Robert  H.  Just  of  Boston  was  elec¬ 
ted  Massachusetts  vice-president. 
Donald  J.  Post  of  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  chosen  Connecticut 
vice-president.  Howard  G.  Hubbard, 
Pawtucket,  RItode  Island,  is  vice- 
president-at-large.  Miss  Ellen  Talcott, 
Worcester,  Massachtisetts,  is  secretary, 
and  C.  H.  Hudson,  Bangor,  Maine,  is 
treasurer. 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


heodo«»**» 


Rgfbils  for  50d  *  loss  school  discount, 
FOR  FREF  SAMPLE  . . .  Toachors  may 
sand  us  thair  nama,  school's  nama 
and  addrass  on  a  postal  card 


•  The  Georgia  BEA  has  elected 
the  following  directors  to  its  ten  dis¬ 
tricts:  District  one- Mrs.  Evelyn  Wen- 
txel,  Statesboro;  District  2— Miss  EI- 
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mina  McKneely,  Tifton;  District  3E— 
Miss  Mary  Mc^ll,  Cordele;  District 
3W— Mrs.  Mary  Strickland,  Columbus; 
District  4— James  Overton,  Cenola; 
District  5— Parker  Liles,  Atlanta;  Dis¬ 
trict  6— Joe  Speclit,  Milledgeville;  Dis¬ 
trict  7— Miss  Carol)Ti  Townes,  Rock- 
mart;  District  8— Mrs.  Mary  Lee 
Childs,  Blackshear;  District  9— Mrs. 
Ruth  Goudelock,  Gainesville;  District 
10— Mrs.  Barbara  Cobb,  (a)mer. 

•  At  its  fail  sectional  meeting  in 
Pocatello,  the  5th  District  Idaho  BEA 
heard  Dr.  M.  Fred  Tidwell,  Kimball’s 
of  California,  and  Dr.  F'red  E.  Win¬ 
ger,  Oregon  State  College,  as  the  guest 
speakers.  Bill  S.  Henrie,  of  Moreland, 
was  re-elected  district  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Knotter,  of  Blackfoot,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

•  Kenneth  Zimmer  was  elected 
president  of  the  Virginia  BEA  at  the 
fall  meeting  held  in  Richmond.  Miss 
Sara  Anderson  was  chosen  first  vice- 
president  and  John  Eaves  was  elected 
to  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
Virginia  Vocational  Association. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  three-year  terms  were  Louis  Apra- 
hamian,  Ernest  G.  Baxa,  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Coodling,  Miss  Wilma  Allen,  Miss 
Grace  Herr,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Barlow, 
Mrs.  Frances  Haynes,  and  Mrs.  Leo 
H.  Smith. 

•  The  Louisiana  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  November  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Franques, 
ass(x.'iation  president.  Program  speak¬ 
ers  were  S.  J.  Wanous,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  Miss  Marion 
Wood. 

•  The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  First  District  Business  Association 
at  Murray  State  College.  Guest  speak¬ 
er  was  R.  N.  Tarkington,  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Division  of  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company. 

•  Tiie  lllirtois  Business  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  March  3-5,  1955,  as 
a  part  of  the  26th  armual  convention 
of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Association. 
Homer  F.  Ely  is  president  of  lx>th 
groups.  Other  IBEA  officers  are  Mabel 
Scheiderer,  vice-president;  Madeline 
M.  Craig  (Chicago  Vocational 
School),  secretary;  and  Charles  E. 
Wagner,  treasurer. 

Newly  elected  to  three-year  terms 
'on  the  board  of  directors  of  IBEA  are: 
Elizabeth  Melson,  University  of  lUi- 
(CotUinued  on  next  page) 


NBTA  Officers  for  I9SS 


NEW  OFFICERS  AND  BO.\RD  MEVIBERS  were  elected  by  the  National  Business 
Teadiers  Association  at  its  annual  convention  in  Chicago.  The  new  oflicials  are:  (front 
row,  left  to  right)  Russell  J.  Hosier,  president;  Mrs.  Doris  Howell,  executive  lioard 
member;  Leslie  J.  Whale,  secretary;  (rear  row,  left  to  right)  Milo  O.  Kirkpatrick, 
board  member;  Howard  E.  Wheland.  past  president  and  Imard  memlM>r;  HolnTt  Bell, 
treasurer  and  exhibit  manager;  Llovd  V.  Douglas,  lioard  ineinlM-r,  and  ilarves  Rala), 
second  vice-president.  Harold  Leith,  first  vice-prt^sident,  is  absent  from  the  pietiue. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

If  you  aro  looking  for  a  good  position  in  th« 
35th  YEAR  Midwest,  West,  or  Alaska,  we  can  help  you.  En¬ 
roll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Member  N.  A.  T.  A.  Clinton,  Iowa 


visual  teaching  is  modem  teaching 


I  it's  easiest  .  .  . 
I  most  efficient 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DE.MONSTRATION 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  fur  Just 
the  right  audio-visual  training  equipment  for  the 
mirdern  typewriting  elass.  With  it,  the  teacher  can 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  elass. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  SS  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
^‘wobbling’*  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-mrtat  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  diinensiuns 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  todmy  for 
full  detalU. 

MAMUPACTURMS  OP  TTflWRiTIR  Al«0 
OIMONSTtATION  STANDI  POt  OVtt  2S  VU. 

KARL  MARIFACTIRIIR  eOMPARV 

34  Ionia  Av«.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mkh. 


KASL  MANUPACTUlINO  COMPANY 
S4  Isata  Avt.,  S.W. 

OraaS  RorMi  2,  Midi. 


SsaS  oMittsaal  talsnaatisa  sa  ail  avallaMs 
Karls  Tyaswritar  Dsawastrstlsa  StaaS.  Tkaak  ysa. 

NAMI  ... 
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C^otteiated 

Dictation  and  Transcription 

FORKNEK,  OSBOKNE,  (FBRIEN 

A  text  with  it*  feet  on  the  ground  .  .  .  and  ita  aim 
I  high.  Thia  book  combine*  the  knowledge  of  expert 

teacher*  with  the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  buaine**- 
'  man.  It  correlate*  *horthand  and  typewriting  with 
punctuation,  vocabulary,  EngiiKh,  spelling,  and  word 
'  divi*ion.  It  provide*  for  mastery  of  a  high-frequency 

buninesB  vocabulary.  It  is  valuable  both  as  a  text  and 
a*  a  reference  and  style  manual. 

THREf^  EDITION.S:  Simplified  Gregg,  Anniversary 
i  Gregg,  and  Pitman,  each  with  Record  .Sheet  and 
.  Teacher’s  Manual. 


D.  C.  HEATH 

AND  COMPANY 


Home  OJfieet  Boaton  16 

Sales  O0ieest  Nrw  York  14  Chirago  16  San  Franriaen  S  Atlanta  3  Dallaa  1 


SHORTHAND 

teachers; 


Teachers  Like  Itl 


/  throw  your 


otopwmtch  awoyl 


NOW  yav  can  aictata  any 
reading  nuterial,  at  any  ^ 

word  rate  per  minute,  with  positive, 
preciae  pacing,  line  by  line  with  the  ^ 

MOOU  ■  lUCTRIC  ' 

AVR  RATEOMETER 


•  taty  !•  aM  j 

•  Slwrtfy  ss4  SaraMa  { 

— ^  •  tlaerk  tisck  1 
..X-  actaiMy  I 


LOW 


COST 

COPY- 

HOLDER 


The  Moan.  B  RATXuMxm  has  the  same  fee* 
tur**  a*  the  regular  Rateometer  (higher 
■peed  range)  used  coast-to-coast  for  im¬ 
provement  of  silent  reading. 

Complete  uhih  clear  and  opaque  ahutter*, 
manual  and  carry-coae  carton  fSS.OO 
S  It  t  aNh,  aerii  til  N  II  w  Rwrt,  wkIi  $}«7S 

ran  cwcuiAK 

Write  today  for  free  circular  describing 
RsTaoMtm  and  the  Eye-Span  Trainer. 

AUDIO  VISUAL  RESEARCH 

» I  >.  INymeetti  Ct.  Dept.  W  CWcege  S 


Stadenta  trsaacribe  better,  fatter,  when 
copy  U  upright,  anaeraatbled  and  *• 
eye-level.  The  Liberty  Copyholder  will 
hold  one  aheet  or  a  heavy  book  .  .  . 
arithout  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  ganfc 
ateel  aritb  soft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
■0*1  every  student  can  afford  one. 

OROIR  NOW  ky  maU  if  set 
svailebW  I^Uy. 


nois;  Lewis  R.  Toll,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University;  and  Mary  Peter¬ 
son,  Kelly  High  School,  Chicago. 

•  The  business  education  section 
of  the  Westmoreland  County  Teach¬ 
ers  Institute  held  its  fall  meeting  at 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  C.  C.  Hill, 
head  of  business  education.  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  was  guest  speaker.  His  topic 
was  “Current  Problems  in  Business 
Education.” 

•  The  California  Business  Ekluca- 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  San  Diego,  April  3-5, 
1955.  The  association  will  be  host  to 
both  UBEA  and  WBEA,  Featured 
speaker  will  lie  Kenneth  McFarland, 
chosen  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  ot  Com¬ 
merce  as  the  nation’s  outstanding 
business  orator.  Other  talks  will  be 
given  by  Madeline  Strony,  D .  D. 
Lessenberry,  Peter  Agnew,  Vernon 
Musselman,  and  Edith  Schnell. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  University  of  Virginia  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Beginning  in  September, 
1955,  the  school  will  offw  a  two-year 
curriculum  of  professional  (education 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration.  Instruction 
will  be  predominantly  by  the  case 
meth(Kl,  in  which  the  student  is  pre- 
8ente<l  with  actual  problems  taken 
from  busin€?ss  concerns. 

•  The  Joseph  Wylie  Fincher  Me¬ 
morial  Building  for  the  Sch(X)I  of 
Business  Administration,  Southern 
Methodi.st  University,  was  dedicated 
in  November  at  ceremonies  presided 
over  by  President  Willis  M,  Tate. 
Funds  for  the  $1,500,000  structure 
were  provided  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  Nored  Fincher,  prominent  Texas 
club-  and  churchwoman. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the 
business  school  are  on  the  main  floor, 
together  with  a  library  and  an  audi¬ 
torium  that  seats  4(X).  Faculty  offices 
and  classrooms  are  on  the  same  floor. 
Oil  the  grcHind  floor  are  cLissnxims, 
lecture  rooms,  and  lalxiratoiies.  The 
second  floor  contains  most  of  the 
faculty  offices  and  a  few  classrooms, 
while  the  third  flo<ir  houses  class¬ 
rooms  and  seminar  rooms. 

•  The  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  has  announced  an  un-the-job 
training  course  for  business  teachers 
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and  ccMirdinators.  It  will  bt*  offered 
in  Chicago  during  the  1955  Summer 
Session.  The  course  will  consist  of 
seven  wtfeks  of  on-the-job  experience 
in  retail  stores  or  offices,  with  group 
seminars  each  week.  Each  student 
will  be  paid  on  his  job  at  prevailing 
rates. 

The  course  will  carry  graduate  and 
undergraduate  credit  of  four  semester 
hours.  Prospective  students  must  ap¬ 
ply  by  April  1  to  Dr.  Arnold  Condon, 
Department  of  Business  Fiducation, 
9  David  Kinley  Hall,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

•  The  Intensive  Business  Training 
Unit  of  the  City  College  of  New  Yoric 
Business  Evening  Session  will  offer  71 
job-training  courses  this  spring  for 
men  and  women.  IBT,  a  system  of 
adult  bastness  educatiort,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  its  c'onc'etitration  on  an  inte¬ 
grated  group  of  subjects  in  a  special¬ 
ized  busiiK'ss  field.  Information  .serv¬ 
ice  and  registratirMi  will  take  placr* 
February  2-4  at  The  (a)mm<‘rce  On- 

B-E  Day  in  Houston 


ter,  17  l.a‘xington  venue.  New  York 
Ci^'.  Classes  begin  on  February  7. 


GENERAL 


J 


•  The  National  Education  Pro¬ 
grams  Committe«*  of  the  Nati<»nal 
Office  Management  .\ss<K‘iation  has 
prepared  a  small  booklet  for  high 
school  students,  designed  to  create 
career  interest  in  the  field  of  office 
employment.  Entitled  "Working  in  an 
Office,”  the  lKK)kK*t  is  distribute<l 
without  cost. 

•  ,\  $250, (XM)  Ford  Foundation 
grant  has  lx*en  niade  to  the  Caniegie 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Craduate 
ScluM)l  of  Industrial  Administration. 
The  grant  will  be  ust*d  to  finance 
fellowships  for  men  looking  toward 
careers  in  teaching  and  res»*arch  in 
industrial  administration. 


THK  .NATION'S  largest  olwerv- 
ance  of  Biisiness-Fkliication  Day 
was  held  last  NovemlxT  with  more 
than  .5,.5(K)  teachers  from  Houston, 
Texas,  aiKl  vicinity  p.trticipating. 
llie  group  at  top,  viewittg  Port  of 
lioiiston  facilities,  was  oim;  of 
many  that  vi.sited  a  cross-section 
of  industry,  fanning,  and  com- 
iiM-rce.  Sp<in*r»red  annually  Ijy 
Iloaston’s  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
B-E  Day  introduces  educational 
and  business  leaders  to  each 
fHher’s  proUems.  At  left,  H.  T. 
.Materson  explains  a  seismic  tape- 
recordlM  unit  at  the  Humble  Re¬ 
search  Center  to  teachers,  Mrs.  B, 
Randall  (left)  and  .Mrs.  C.  E.  San¬ 
ders.  Next  year  Ihniston  business- 
nten  will  visit  schools  of  the  area 
to  study  the  diverse  problems  of 
modern  educatirm. 


aassastiKS; 


Thot's  right— this  Vic¬ 
torian  iody,  ioboriousiy 
pounding  out  o  lottor  on 
0  sido-oction  Olivtr  mo- 
(hino,  novtr  hoard  of 
ErasorStiks.  Thty  woron’t 
invontod  in  htr  day. 

But  today’s  modorn  Soc- 
rotary  ond  Typist  is  os  do- 
votod  to  hor  ErosorStik  as 
sho  is  to  hor  fovorito  moko- 
up.  Bocouso  sho  knows 
that  this  whito-poiishod, 
poncii-shapod,  wood-casod 
boouty  mokos  orosing  o 
broozo.  A  quick  flick  ond 
tho  offof  has  vanishod, 
looving  no  toil-talo  ghosts. 

TEACNEES:  Froo  somplo 
ovoiloblo  for  class  doniM- 
strotion.  Writo  on  your 
school  stotionory. 

k»it  psrformonco 
•  xpers  rwbbor  poiat 
about  3/10" 
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V«rtkp|  filing  Shnivns 

Foiderft  unbound  records,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  material  can  be  filed  nuire  effi- 
cienlly  on  divided  shelves,  according 
to  the  W.  K.  Ames  Company.  Designed 
for  standard  three-foot  liracket-type 
steel  library  shelving,  Ames  shelves 
reportedly  incTi^M-  the  storage  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  given  area  from  75  to  90  per 


cent  at  a  substantially  reduced  cost  pi'r 
filing  inch. 

Available  in  10-  and  12-ineh  depths, 
the  shelves  are  adjustable  at  one-inch 
vertical  intervals.  Shelf  dividers  are 
adjustable  horizontally. 

DetailiHl  information  may  l)e  ob¬ 
tained  from  W.  R.  Ames  (a^mpany, 
150  ilooiM'r  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


Accounting  Mochino 


Burroughs  new  modium-priced  line 
of  accounting  machines,  the  “Director 
600,"  features  a  wide  throat  front-feed 


carriage  and  aocimmlated  proof  total. 
The  wide  throat  makes  form  insertion 
a  smooth  one-hand  operation.  A  full- 
width  plastic  aligning  device  provides 
hairline  accuracy. 

A  readily  accessible  unit-construc¬ 


tion  stop  and  control-hiii  assembly 
snaps  in  and  out  of  plaix*  with  ease. 
Newly  designed  stands  f  lacp;  the  key- 
boarr!  and  carriage  at  the  proper  level 
for  listing  and  form  handing.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  infonnation,  contact  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Carbon  Popar  SubetHuta* 

Autoscript,  from  The  Pengad  Com¬ 
panies,  eliminates  the  uw  of  carbon 
paper.  When  plac'ed  in  dirt  f-t  contact 
in  back  of  the  original  r-opy  sheet,  its 
specially  pr(Kt?ss<*d  finish  reproduces 
sharply  and  legibly  any  impression 
made  by  typewriter  or  with  sharp  pen¬ 
cil.  The  spc'cial  paper  c»>sts  little  more 
than  ordinary  copy  paper. 

Write  the  Pengad  Companies,  Bay¬ 
onne,  New  Jersey,  for  information. 

Convortod  Opoqua  Pro|«ctor 

Viewlex,  Inc.,  has  engineered  an  ex¬ 
clusive  attachment  that  transforms  its 
slide  and  film-strip  projectors  into  low- 
cost  opaque  projec’tors.  Only  imagina¬ 


tion  limits  Viewpaque’s  many  uses. 
Images  can  be  projected  to  audiences, 
used  for  close-up  detail  study,  or  serve 
as  models  for  drawing. 

For  complete  information,  write 
Viewlex,  Inc,,  35-01  Queens  Boule¬ 
vard,  I»ng  Island  City  I,  New  York. 

N«w  Products  in  Briaf 

•  llie  Gibson  Girl  Debaxe  tape  cut¬ 
ter  splicer  is  a  product  of  Robins  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  82-09  251st  St.,  Belle- 
rose  26,  New  York.  The  model  cuts 
recording  tape,  trims  the  splic'ed  joint 
with  an  indented  “Gil>son  Girl"  waist, 
and  feeds  splicing  tape  to  the  point  of 
application. 

•  A  loose-leaf  binder  with  standard¬ 
spaced  punching  has  been  introduced 

GetH*raI  Binding  Cx>rp.,  812  W. 
Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  binder 
comes  with  either  plastic  or  metal 
bindings. 
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JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 
The  Fox  and  the  Wild  Boar 

One  day  a  Fox  was  roaming  through 
the  woods  and  came  upon  a  Boar 
working  very  hard  at  sharpening  and 
polishing*  his  tusks.  The  Fox  thought 
it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  be  doing 
on  such  a  peaceful  day  and  said  so. 
"Yes,”*  said  the  Boar,  “it  may  seem 
unnecessary;  but,  if  I  happen  to  need 
them  in  a  hurry  when  danger  is  near,® 
then  it  won't  have  been  so  foolish 
after  all." 

(Be  prepared.)  (70) 

—Adapted  from  Aesop’s  Fables 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 
A  With 

If  you  have  ships  upon  the  seas. 

May  every  friendly  wave  and  breeze 
Return  full-freighted  argosies. 

If  you  have*  caravans  afar, 

.May  they,  beneath  a  lucky  star. 

Bring  back  their  wealth  to  where 

you  are. 

Or,  if  the  treasure  that  you*  hold 
Is  not  of  frankincense  and  gold. 

But  all  your  stores  of  precious  things 
Are  cherished  dreams  and  visionings, 
Hopes  long  deferred*  and  kept  apart, 
Dear  inner  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Then  may  the  future  bring  to  you. 
Like  homing  ships  across  the*  blue, 
Elach  wish  fulfilled— each  dream 

come  true.  (86) 
—Author  Unknoum 
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Robert  was  all  thumbs,  it  seemed, 
when  he  tangled  with  a  manual 
typewriter.  Every  time  he  struck  a  key, 
two  went  down  instead. 


ad  10  thumbs! 


But  when  he  transferred  to  an  IBM 
Electric,  with  its  shallow  key  dip  and 
easy  touch,  his  extra  thumbs  soon 
became  expert  ftnijers.  By  the  end  of 
the  semester,  he  was  typinK  well  on 
both  the  manual  and  the  electric. 

“But  it  was  the  IBM  that  eased  my 
touch  and  perfected  my  hnger  control,” 
he  said. 

This  true  story,  told  by  Professor 
Marion  Wood  at  a  recent  electric 
typinjf  workshop  session,  prompted 
enthusiastic  assent  from  many  of  the 
teacher-students  present... who  had 
found  IBM’s  easy  touch  and  electric 
operation  the  maKic  means  of 
developing  students'  speed  and  skill 
on  both  manuals  and  electrics. 

All  over  the  country,  in  “workshops” 
sponsored  by  schools  and  educational 
groups,  teachers  are  learnintir ...  by 
operating  IBM’s,  discussing  teaching 
techniques,  exchanging  experiences 
...that  the  IBM  fillectric  Typewriter  is 
really  an  invaluable  teaching  tool. 
Professor  W<M)d,  IBM  Education 
Consultant,  has  prepared  a  set  of  four 
lesson  plans,  full  of  helpful  hints  and 
shortcuts  which  will  lie  useful  in 
teaching  either  the  manual  or  electric 
typewriter.  They  can  lie  used  also  as 
a  basis  for  conducting  a  “workshop”  in 
your  community.  If  you  would  liko  a  tot 
of  thoM  plant,  free,  just  write  Scho<il 
Service  Department,  International 
Business  Machines,  590  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,N.Y. 


Electric  Typewriters 


Makes  Copies  UntluHit  Carbon! 


National  haf  important  newt  for  burinctt 
everywhere!  The  duplicate  copiet  you  tee 
above  were  made  without  carbon  paper !  This 
it  made  pottible  by  ute  of  a  tpecial  paper 
developed  by  the  retearch  lalwratoriet  of 
The  National  Cath  Regitter  Company.  It  it 
called  "NCR  Paper"  (No  Carbon  Required). 

NCR  Paper  puu  an  end  to  irkiome  handling 
of  carbon  paper  —  interting,  removing, 
ttoring. 

Navmi  Tlato,  AvoMa  ttatMAAM.  Fatter. 

Can't  tmudge  copiet  or  fingert. 

Making  multiple  recordt  it  now  at  eaty  at 
picking  up  3,  4,  (or  more)  formt  from  a  ttack 
and  interting  them  in  a  typewriter  or 


butinett  machine.  And  NCR  Paper  provides 
exactly  the  tame  advantaget  when  making 
copies  by  hand  (receipts,  tales  slips,  guest 
ch^kt,  etc.). 

OplM.  When  formt  are  placed  to¬ 
gether  and  written  on  —  by  typewriter,  buti¬ 
nett  machine,  or  by  hand  —  clear,  clean 
copiet  arc  made  without  carbon  paper. 

Bad.  4  arbaa  Papar  Bl.pa.al.  With 
NCR  Paper,  tniublctome  removal  and  dit- 
potal  of  used  carbon  thceu  arc  avoided. 

Try  the  new  NCR  Paper  and  be  amazed  at 
the  new  cate,  simplicity,  cleanlinett  and 
time-saving  it  brings  to  multiple  copying. 


THE  NATMOXAL  VASU  HEOiSTER  VOMPAXY^  rnmmfm  m,  rntum 

949  OFFICES  IM  94  COUNTRIES 


Contact  your  local  business 
forms  printer  for  NCR  Paper 
—  or  your  tuasby  National 
represrntatioe  —  or  write  to 
The  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 
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